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Lord, Delay Thy Coming! 
By Secretary Bert Wilson 


aoe thy coming, O Lord, for we are not prepared to stand at the Judgment. Give us time 





to perform some of the neglected tasks of the Church. Give us a hundred years in China to 
take thy Word to untold millions who know it not. If thou shouldst appear ‘‘in the same 
manner’’ tomorrow, the Chinese would perish in darkness. 

Come not speedily, O God, for the sake of Tibet. Allow Shelton and Ogden their hearts’ desire in 
taking the Gospel into Lassa. Thou didst pile the mountains so high, that only the strong and brave 
can cross over into that hermit nation. But we are sending re-inforcements. Give us more time to do 
thy will! 

Our task, O Lord, is unfinished in the Dark Continent. We need three more generations to send 
the Light. And thou, dear Lord, hast just taken Ray Eldred away from Africa. To us it seemed that 
Africa needed him more than heaven. But thy will be done! Only stay thy coming until we can 
send out others to take his place. 

And then, Our Father, we must have more time to spread the Word in Japan. We plead for the 
Philippines, and sad India, and all the other people to whom we have been slow in sending the Gospel 


of thy Son. Be patient with us through the years. We will with increasing energy try to atone for our 


past negligence. We cannot bear, O Lord, to come to Judgment with the souls of those who sit in 


darkness as a testimony against us. 

Our Father, give us time to practice our great plea. The plea has been made by a stingy people. 
We have kept back our money and our children. Give us a chance to give out of our abundance and 
to dedicate our children as thou didst dedicate thy Son. 

Lord God, Author of one great Church in the beginning, give us time to reunite its divided forces. 
We will rebuild a great united Church, founded upon thy Word alone, if thou wilt give us time. 

Give us time, O Lord, to prepare for thy coming. Answer not the prayers of those who plead for thy 
immediate appearance. Too many of us are unprepared. We cannot bear to stand in Judgment with 
our task undone. We cannot bear to look upon His face until we have done his will. Much as we 
would like, to be with thee, we dare not come empty handed. Thou knowest, O Lord, our task is 
hard; the way is long; our feet are slow; our hearts sometimes are stubborn. But give us time. Bring 
us not speedily to Judgment. Come not upon us unawares. Cause us not to look upon thy face in 
suddenness. O give us time, and we will spread thy Truth through all the earth. We will obey thy 
will in every land. We will crown thy Son our King and Lord, and every knee shall bow in humble 


adoration, for the sake of the unredeemed millions, and for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 


Wii, 








The Chnistian Century's | hirtieth 


Anniversary Subscription Crusade 
A Celebration in Gladness and in Service 





eee CHRISTIAN CENTURY will be thirty years old next January Ist. It is proposed to hold a celebration 


now stands. 











worthy of its ripe age, worthy of its great service to the Disciples of Christ, and, above all else, worthy of the 


} vast opportunity for further service to the cause of progressive and constructive Christianity before which it 


Cu y In this celebration the way is to be opened foreverybody to participate, from these who have but a fraction 


of a degree of interest in The Century and its ideals to those who are the ardent champions of its cause. 


No friend will be left outside. The humblest and the mightiest will be there. The poor and the rich are invited. 


Laymen and ministers will mingle together. ‘‘Conservatives’’ and ‘‘liberals’’ will share equally the satisfaction of 


paying honor to the newspaper that has solved the problem of being independent without being un-Christian, of being 


loyal without losing its message, of being evangelical without becoming reactionary, of being progressive without be- 


coming a mere ‘‘free-lance.’’ 


It will be a mighty celebration. Its token and symbol will be, not a crown—golden or laurel—for a race well run, but 


a girdle for a race just begun. 


Congratulations will be on every lip. Appreciations will form themselves into words to 


gladden the heart of her whose natal day it is. But mingling with the thousands who say ‘‘Well done!’’ there will 


be heard the inspiring ‘‘Go on!’’ of those who sense the strategic hour to which the years have brought us. 


It will be a joyous festival. 


It will also have an earnest and purposeful side. 


There will be the vivid realization by the friends of The Christian Century that the paper now deserves a kind of 


support it has never before been in a position to ask: it now deserves substantial gifts at the hands of its friends in large 


and smaller sums of money—outright gifts from those who share the ideals it is striving to foster. 


Birthday Gifts to The Christian Century! 


IRTHDAY gifts to The Christian Century!—that 1s 
B what the years have brought her to the point of 
deserving. 

In the utmost frankness, and without the slightest sug- 
gestion of apology, The Christian Century opens its col- 
umns to let its friends be told just what gifts it most 
needs and to let a plan be elaborated by which all her 
friends may work together—as if in one great organiza- 
tion—to make their gifts attain the utmost practical value 
to her. 

Here is the thing upon which all friends of The Cen- 
tury are invited to co-operate: 

Let us give her for her birthday twenty thousand new 
subseribers and twenty thousand dollars to pay for them! 

What every newspaper lives on is subseriptions. What 
The Christian Century now deserves is a great increase in 
its list of readers. The hour has struck for a coneerte:d 
forward movement of all its present readers, its editors, 
its business manager, and its humble servant, the cireu 
lation manager, to bring a great host of new readers to 
know the message of this newspaper, to know it by act- 
ually reading it for a full year. 

Cireular letters cannot tell them. 

A sample copy or two or three cannot adequately con 
vey to them the inspiration The Century will bring into 
their homes and their lives. 

Nothing but the eontinuous reading of the paper for a 
solid stretch of a year will give it a fair chanee to cre 
ate for itself a place in their affection like that whieh 
it now holds in the hearts of its present loyal friends. 

We get better results from our cireular letters than 


most newspapers do. 
We receive a higher percentage of new subseriptions 
from sample copies sent out than most papers, do. 


But it would take years to add twenty thousand new 
subseribers by ‘the slow methods of circulars and sample 
copies. 

The Christian Century ought to have these twenty 
thousand new subscribers NOW. 

We must all work together and get them for her. 

And while we are working together to get the twenty 
thousand names we must all work together to get twenty 
thousand dollars to pay for them! 


7 S a 


That is not an impossible thing to do if we are willing 
to do a little team work between now and the first of 
January. Let us look at our team and see what kind of 
work we may expect from it. 

There are three members of this team, 1) the Disciples 
Publication Society, 2) the friends who send in the names, 
and 3) the friends who send in the money. 

What will member number one do? 

The Diseiples Publication Society agrees to make a spe- 
cial rate of one dollar for every gift subscription receive: 
in this Anniversary Crusade. The price of the paper is 
regularly two dollars a year, unless paid in advance, when 
it is $1.50 a year. As all the subseriptions in this Cru- 
sade will be paid in advance this makes a concession of 
50 cents on each one, which amounts to a pledge of 
$10,000 to start the Crusade? 

That is pretty good for a start, is it not? And what 
will member number two do? 

The friends who wish to send in names have the easiest 
time of it. All you need to do is to write the names 
down on the blank on page 4 of this paper, giving what- 
ever information is asked for there, and send in the 
blank with just as many names as you think it desirable 

















Twenty Thousand New Subscribers an 
Twenty Thousand Dollars to Pay for them! 


depth of influence for its message for which all its friends 
have so long prayed. 

Will you, loyal reader, whose eye is just now upon 
these words, have your part with us in this great 
Crusade ? 


to put en. It costs you not one cent to do this—no, 
that is an error. It will cost you the price of a postage 
stamp to mail your list to the circulation manager! But 
that is every bit of expense you will incur. It would 
seem as if the second member of the team will have an 
easy time of it! Very well. But the goal will not be 
gained unless this member pulls with all his might. 

And now for member number three. This member of 
the team is to furnish twenty thousand dollars to send The 
Christian Century to the twenty thousand names sent in 
by member number two. The time was when it would 
have been impossible to have included member number 
three in such a team as this. But now The Christian 
Century is not the property of any private individuals 
whatever; it is owned by the whole body of Disciples of 
Christ and is published on their behalf for the interpre- 
tation of their plea for Christian unity to the whoie 
Christian world. No millionaire sustains it. It makes 
its appeal to the many for an adequate financial basis. 
Recently a number of our good friends responded 
to the solicitation for capital, and provided a sufficient 
sum to enable the paper to hold up its head with a 
dignity becoming its character while an opportunity 
was given the hundreds of other friends the country 
over to finance a Crusade such as this we are announcing. 
This group of friends provided us with just enough to 
start and carry on this Crusade for an adequate subscrip- 
tion list. One man put $5,000 at our disposal, another 
$2,000. Others subseribed in amounts of $1,000, $600, 
$500, $300, and many in amounts of $100. The money 
they gave was of vital importance to us. But more im- 
portant than the money was the revelation that the 
friends of the cause which The Christian Century repre- 
sents have a sense of responsibility, a genuine conscience 
for supporting the type of religious journalism whieh 
this paper represents. 

These initial supporters but laid the foundation. It 
remains for all our friends—hundreds of them, the whole 
country over—to build the superstructure. The super- 
structure of a newspaper is its subscription list. 

* * > 

There is absolutely no doubt that if our friends will 
furnish us the twenty. thousand names, conscientiously 
selected according to the instructions in this announce- 
ment, and if our friends will pay for sending The Century 
for one year to this list, this paper will have been put 
high and dry above financial stress. And not only that, 
but The Christian Century will attain the sweep and 


* * * 


There is one misconstruction we wish to guard against 
very carefully. Do not let one single soul imagine that 
he must accompany his list of names with a gift of money. 
Our whole purpose will be thwarted if that notion gets 
into any one’s mind. We will not object to receiving a 
check in the same envelope with the list of names, but, 
in all sincerity, we do not ask it to be done that way. 
Those who send names must feel no slightest need of 
apologizing for not sending money. We wish the lists 
of names to stand entirely by themselves. 

We must make ourselves very plain on this point. They 
who send to us a conscientiously prepared list of names 
make a great and substantial contribution to the Crusade 
thereby. Let us have the names. Let us have them now. 

* * + 

What will we do with the names when we receive them 
and the money for them? 

We will put them on our subscription list and, with 
the first copy of the paper they receive, we will send 
a letter explaining to them that they are to receive The 
Christian Century for one full year as a gift from some 
other readers of the paper who believe they will enjoy 
it and who wish them to make such an acquaintance witli 
its spirit and message as only a year’s reading can give. 
We will ask them to accept it with the clear understand- 
ing that they are under absolutely no obligation of any 
sort, and that their names will be dropped from the list 
at the expiration of the year unless they specifically ask 
to have the paper continued. 

Every sender of names may be assured that the recip- 
ients of the paper will be treated with the utmost courtesy 
and made to feel no obligation whatsoever. 

** * 

We wish to start you THINKING about making a gift 
of money on this Crusade. 

3ut we wish to START YOU WORKING RIGHT NOW at the 
task of preparing and forwarding your list of names. 

And incidentally we would be glad—mighty glad—to 
have a line from you right out of your heart telling us 
whether you think The Christian Century deserves suc- 
cess in such a Crusade as this. 


Let the Names Roll In! 


fF OUR thousand of the twenty thousand names will be 

Disciple ministers not now subscribing. Their names 
will be compiled in our office from the Disciples’ Year 
Book. 

We wish our present readers to provide us with the 
remaining 16,000 names upon whom these gift subserip- 
tions may be bestowed. We ask you to give earnest 
thought in making up your lists, selecting those persons 
who would, in your judgment, like to read the same sort 
of religious weekly that pleases you. 

OUR PRIMARY INTEREST IS TO SECURE THE NAMES OF PER- 
SONS WHO, AFTER READING THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY ONE 
YEAR, WILL BE LIKELY TO SUBSCRIBE FOR IT ON THEIR OWN 
ACCOUNT FOR ANOTHER YEAR. 

Each person may be of almost any theological attitude. 
Open-minded ‘‘conservatives’’ find almost as much pleas- 
ure in The Christian Century as do open-minded ‘‘pro- 
gressives.’’ The paper appeals to no partisan constitu- 
ency. It pleads for the ‘‘open mind.’’ Let that hint 


Use the Blank 


guide you in selecting your names. 

Another hint: Your list should inelude those who 
possess a degree of intelligent interest in church matters. 
We find that our subseribers who ‘‘stick’’ are almost al- 
ways the more intelligent and the more earnest ones. 
The Century is a dead-in-earnest paper, devoid of clap- 
trap, sensationalism, church gossip, and it makes its ap- 
peal to persons intelligent enough to desire the kind of 
aid it gives. Note however that we say intelligent IN 
CHURCH MATTERS. Not mere academic culture but Christian 
culture—this is what we want you to keep in mind in 
making out your list. 

We trust implicitely the good judgment of our readers. 
You will try to make your selection of names not merely 
from the standpoint of bestowing a favor upon personal 
friends, but from the standpoint of securing ultimately a 
list of permanent subscribers for The Christian Cen- 
tury. 

Let the names roll in! 


on Next Page. 
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Our Anniversary Subscription Crusade 
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List of names suggested by. 
Address 


for one year's gift subscription to The Christian Century. 








Re s t t ery plainly or se typewriter Be certain of all addresses Do not fail to give information as indicated in thir ‘ 
ts t } are blank nly if it is not large enough for yo entire list send for another or wait for next week's paper Do not put 
\ al ey 
Name. Address. Information (Do not omit this). 





Prof Rev., 


Mr., Mrs., Miss) 





Vr. John Smith Chicago Junction, Mo. Farmer, Deacon, Sunday-school Supt. 

Urs. Ralple Doe 162 N. Lincoln St., Buffalo, N. Y. Husband a lawyer, Active in C. W. B. M. 
S. 8S. Teacher. 

Ur. James Phelps 14 Century Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. Clerk, unmarried, Pres C. E. 





— 








Mail this list at once to H. E. MERRITTS,CIRCULATION MGR. THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 
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“IT Am Debtor” 


When an idle man affirms that the world owes 
kim a living, and we hasten to deny it and declare 
that the world owes a living only to him who earns 
it, our theory contradicts our practice. Practically, 
we are admitting that the world owes every man a 
living. It is a dangerous admission and it costs us 
high. 

In the first place we admit that the child that ought 
not to have been born ought to live now that he is 
born. Thus we permit life to exist which we be- 
lieve ought to have been prevented by better ‘morals 
and more careful marriage laws governing the choice 
of those who are to assume the responsibility of 
l arenthood. 

Again, though our theory holds that the right to 
a living belongs only to him who earns it, we con- 
stantly tax ourselves through church and state for 
the maintenance of the lame and the lazy. Though 
we cannot compel them to work we will not permit 
them to starve. 

We admit by our practice that the unworthy must 
live, and that we owe them a living, so we spend un- 
told millions in jails, hospitals, asylums and Keeley 
cures. We work for those who not only do not 
earn a living but have proved for the most part that 
continued life to them means a continued burden to 
others. Still further, we will not let a man die who 
wants to die. If he jumps off the dock we rescue 
him even though against his will. If he attempts to 
starve himself we force food between his teeth. 

This being our practice, we ought to adjust our 
theory to it; we ought indeed to place the dam nearer 
to the springs. We ought to provide ways in which 


the proportion shall be lessened of those who con- 


stitute the burden of society. And we ought, if we 
can, find on what basis we have adopted a practice 
so much more liberal than the theory we so stoutly 
maintain. 

* * * 

Over against the pitiful chorus of the multitude 
who claim a living from the world the Apostle Paul 
uttered his strong and confident declaration that he 
owed something to the world and was prepared to 
meet his obligations. He might have affirmed that 
the world owed him a living—either as a teacher or 
a tent maker. In either capacity he earned it. His is 
the declaration of the strong, confident, freeborn 
soul, unwilling to accept a place of helplessness, but 
gladly offering to be a burden-bearer for others. 

To whom do we owe anything and for what? We 
owe something to those who have done something 
for us. That, by the very simplest laws of. justice, 
constitutes a portion of our indebtedness. It is not 





a small company who minister to our wants and in- 
crease our wealth in the world. Parents, teachers, 
protectors and friends constitute only the inner circle 
of a group that widens upon every intelligent con- 
sideration, The conditions of our modern life have 
Lecome so complicated that all the toilers on land and 
sca bring the product of their labor to our daily 
table. There is an old story of a man who told his 
children that he would serve them a pudding that 
had cost the work of one hundred men. To their 
surprise it was only an ordinary pudding, but into 
it had gone wheat from Minnesota with the toil of 
farmers, millers, merchants, railroads and teamsters. 
In it were raisins from California and spices from 
Arabia. A very ordinary pudding might truthfully 
claim to be the product of the toil of a thousand 
men and no small number of women, The clothing 
upon our backs in its variety of cotton, linen, wool 
and silk represents toil and products on both sides 
of the ocean. It is hard for us to consider the most 
commonplace interests of life without remembering 
how through them we are related to multitudes of 
people whose total numbers scores of thousands. 
* * + 

But if any man shall say, “I pay for my food and 
have a receipt in full for my clothing and that fin- 
ishes my obligation,” such a man would show a 
very limited idea of the quality of real justice. A 
sound and permanent political economy can rest on 
no other basis than the mutual well being of all parties 
to any transaction. The simplest kind of justice 
makes me debtor to all whose labor enters into my 
comfort. Not only so, but one’s own personal se- 
curity in the use of other men’s labor requires a 
recognition of his debt to them. 

Yet, Paul’s conception of his debt to mankind was 
not based on the mere laws of political economy. 
It was founded on the principles of a universal broth- 
erhood and he discovered its meaning in the sacri- 
ficial love of Jesus Christ. All the littleness and 
bigotry of Jewish prejudice, all that isolated mankind 
from the great interests that lay hold on the high 
things of human destiny, he cast aside as unworthy 
of one who had discovered the true meaning of life 
at the foot of the Cross of Calvary. 

We are debtor to those who are to do something 
for others. We are debtor to those who can never 
repay the debt. We are like St. Christopher, who, 
taking up the thankless and dangerous burden, dis- 
covered in the helpless but heavy child upon our 
backs the mighty and saving Christ. We become 
Christ-bearers in the recognition of our obligation to 
all men, 























Down to Nanking 


ARLY on the Saturday morning 
of our river trip on the Yangtse, 
the Chinese eabin steward on 
the ‘*Tukwo’’ came to my doot 

and said something which I interpreted 
as an inquiry if I wanted hot water. I 
did not, nor was I anxious to be 
awakened at so early an hour. But in a 
few minutes he came back and made me 
understand that wished to see 
me, handing in at the same time the card 
of Alexander Paul. By that time I be 
came aware that the ship had stopped, 
and hurrying into garments I went out 
into the cabin to find that we were tied 
up at Wuhu, and that Mr. Paul and Miss 
Kate Gould Miller, our missionaries 
there, had learned of our 
the ship and had come down to see us. 
From the information gained aboard I 
supposed we should stop at Wuhu for a 
very few minutes some time in the night; 
and had not thought it possible to meet 
any of the missionary foree. All the 
more satisfactory therefore was the 
brief visit we enjoyed, in which Mr, Paul 


someone 


presence on 


Continuing the Oriental Travel Sketches. 
BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


self has been development of industrial 
instruction. A small was started 
where the boys work half a day and study 
half a day. Wicker chairs, tables and 
stools are made, and towels are woven. 
These are easily disposed of, and some 
income is thus derived. 

But perhaps the most outstanding work 
done was in the reconstruction of the 
dike at Wu Li Bri, where the Yangtse 
flooded the Wu Wei district. Mr. Paul 
was put in full charge of this work by 
the officials of the distriet. Over fifty 
thousand taels were spent in the repair. 
Seven thousand men were employed, and 
the task of securing provisions, and 
keeping shelters in the stormy time was 
very great. As a result Mr. Paul is held 
in high regard by the people of the re- 
gion. 

It is always the tendency of those who 
observe outward results alone to dis- 
count an effort which does not yield im- 
mediate returns in conversions, and even 
the missionaries, who know well that 
such signs of growth are not always the 


school 








Dium Tower 


the character of work 


Miss Miller told us of 


outlined somewhat 
he is doing, and 
her schools. 

The boat 
and we had no opportunity to go ashore. 
Nor did Mr. Paul tell half we wanted 
to know regarding his work. But from 
others who knew the facts something was 
learned later. The city of Wuhu suffered 
very severely in the floods and the revolu 


stay of the was very brief, 


tlonary outbreaks of the 
Some of the mission property was swep! 
away, as the place was near the center 
of the flood distriet. Part of the time 
the reading room was the only part of 
property that could be 
the Chinese gathered in 


previous year. 


the mussion 
kept open But 
eagerly, especially to get the war news. 


REFORM WORK AT WUHU.,. 


Mr. Paul has been able to 
quaintance and friendly relations 
several influential men in the city. 
efforts in the anti-opium war and 


secure ac 
with 
Their 


other 


reforms have been effective. Several 
lectures on law and good government 
have been given. Once Dr. Macklin 


came up from Nanking and spoke in the 
theater to an audience of two thousand. 
But one of the most effective lines of 
work to which Mr. Paul has devoted him- 








and Approach. 

most reliable, are in danger of yielding to 
depression of spirit if their labors do 
not result in conyersions that can be 
counted in missionary reports. Yet this 
is only part of the aecount. It is often 
the case that the most effeetive labor in 
a field is the sort which shows least in 
visible results for years. It is far better 
to win the confidence of a community by 
neighborliness, and nourish the 
cleanliness, decency and industrial 
petence, even though conversions 
more slowly, than to win the quick ad- 
only partially prepared _be- 
expense of a more per- 
The sort of missionary 
work Mr. Paul is doing at Wuhu is sure 
to have a transforming effect upon the 
whole city, and that is Christian work of 
and substantial 


seeds of 
com- 
come 


herenece of 
hevers at the 
manent ministry. 


the most satisfactory 
sort. 
All too soon the signal was given for 


departure, and we had to bid our friends 


goodbye. We did not see Miss Edna 
Dale, another of the staff. Mrs. Paul 
was expected back from America in a 
short time. And Dr. and Mrs. Paul 


Wakefield have been an effective force, 
especially on the medical side. 
The sixty-five miles to Nanking were 


covered that forenoon, and by mid-day 


we were approaching the floating dock at 
the old southern capital. As we came up 
to the landing stage we were delighted 
to see Mr. Sarvis waiting to welcome us, 
It seemed almost like meeting one of our 
own family. Already, before the boat 
touched the dock, we had introduced him 
to most of the people aboard the ‘‘ Tuk- 
wo. 

The boat was to stop for two hours, 
and several of the passengers wished to 
see something of the place. The city is 
more than three miles from the river, 
and while there is a train that runs back 
and forth, the easiest method of seeing 
something of Nanking in a short time is 
to take carriages. To the serious task 
of getting our friends off on their ear- 
riage trip Mr. Sarvis first addressed him- 
self, leaving us to wait for the quieter 
moments after the first landing confusion 
was over. 

SOME EXCITING EXPERIENCES. 

In the midst of a confusion that had 
Babel outdistanced many degrees, Mr. Sar- 
vis proceeded to selected the carriages 
needed for the sight-seeing party. He 
seemed in imminent danger several times 
from the violence of drivers who were de- 
termined he should inelude their bony 
steeds in his list of eligibles. At last, how- 
ever, there was a final shout, and the 
cavaleade moved off. 

Then he returned to us, bestowed our 
baggage in some more of the carriages, 
put us into others, and we started for 
Nanking. First we drove through the 
streets of the harbor town, past the rail- 
road station and across the bridge. Then 
shortly we reached the city wall, and 
passed through the gate. But this is 
two miles and more from the Drum Tow- 
er, where you really begin to enter the 
city. And all the way between you seem to 
be in the open country, with fields, gar- 
dens, wood-lots and oceasionally houses on 
both sides of the road. 

A crowd of all sorts of people was 
moving along the road, some going to the 
town and others toward the harbor. 
There were carts, rickshaws, donkeys, 
eoolies, beggars, and people of all other 
vocations. On the right not far from the 
gate we passed the American consulate, 
where we called another day. Still 
further, on the opposite side, were the 
buildings of the Nanking Exposition, 
held a few years ago. 


APPROACHING DRUM TOWER. 


But at last we swung into a narrower, 
ascending street, on either side of which 
were little shops, and had to work our 
way more slowly throurh the crowd that 
filled the road. And just ahead of us, 
at the top of the little hill, stood the 
Drum Tower, the ancient city gate, a 
venerable pile of brick from whose top 
a commanding view of the entire district 
ean be obtained. This was a Jandmark 
for which we had long been watching. 
For who among the Disciples does not 
know of this gate, and the work that Dr. 
Macklin and his colleagues have been 
working at since 1886? Who that has 
read Mrs. Laura De Lany Garst’s stir 
ring book, ‘‘In the Shadow of the Drum 
Tower,’’ needs to be told more about the 
place ? 

We were soon in the missionary ¢com- 
pound, and finding our way to the opem 
homes of the missionaries. It seemed a 
most like the end of the journey. Nam 
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king is the greatest of the missionary 
stations of the Disciples of Christ. The 
names of its workers are familiar in 
every household among our churches, 
where missionary facts are known. We 
felt as if we must see everything at 


once. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


But other days were coming, and we 
had for that evening the greater joy of 
intimate fellowship with the friends we 
had not seen for many months. In the 
comfortable home of the Sarvises, who 
seem almost members of our family 
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group, so long were they with us in Chi- 
cago, we talked of many things, and 
had long thoughts of those who were still 
closer to us in the family cirele, and 
were so many leagues away. And so 
the night enfolded us in the old Nanking. 


Amid Perils in China 


A Thrilling Experience Told in a Friendly Letter. 


Eprrors’ Note: 


BY EMMA LYON. 


That the age of heroism is not in the past is revealed by the following story of adventure in 


China, told by Miss Emma Lyon, missionary of the Foreign Society, in a letter written on September 7 to a rela- 
tive in America. The letter is of value. not only as a human document of intense interest, but also because it de- 
seribes the situation at Nanking at the time of the writing of the letter. 


REACHED Nanking Friday. The way 

seemed to be prepared for me. The 

One who promised to be with me led. 

I got off the large boat onto a steam 
launch, then went ashore. The launch is 
used by customs officials only, but some- 
how they consented to take me. I had to 
go more than two miles on it. I could 
get no ricksha or earriage, so called five 
boys to carry my baggage and I started 
to walk. We went less than a mile, then 
one of the boys found a ricksha for me. 
Then we started off again. We went les» 
than half a mile and met a carriage. Most 
of the horses and earriages had been 
taken by the soldiers, so there were very 
few in the whole city. If the Lord was 
not leading, how was I so fortunate? 
Even at three dollars, when one usually 
pays seventy cents, I was thankful. After 
I reached home the servants told of their 
narrow escape, how the Lord had saved 
them. Two shells and a number of smali 
bullets had fallen inside our eompound. 
One shell fell about twenty feet away 


from the school building. A few women 
had come in for protection. Many more 
would have come if I had been here. The 
matron did not feel like taking the re- 
sponsibility. I had not left my American 
flag out, so the matron and one of the 
other women made one, and it looks quite 


well. They have it on top of the school 
building. 
HOW PROVIDENCE PROTECTED. 
Another fact indicates how I was 


cared for the day I entered. Hundreds of 
the Northern soldiers passed me on the 
way. None of them was rude to me. I 
saw two other ladies in the afternoon and 
found that they did not go out at all with- 
out an American man with them. I ean- 
not tell you the eruel things the North- 
ern soldiers had been doing. There are 
worse things than death. They have 
looted a good part of the city, hundreds 
being left without anything; but the 
worst is, they are stealing the young 
women. I have over twenty women and 


girls in here that I am protecting. They 
shall not take one as long as I can do a 
thing. The girls sleep in the house with 
me and the women at the school. There 
is nothing so bad as war. 

Some of the people have been in since 
I began to write this, and they say things 
are better on the main streets today than 
a few days ago, but there is still looting 
on the small streets. It is dreadful to 
hear the cries from outside our compound. 
Miss Kelly came last evening and stayed 
overnight. She got a earriage this morn- 
ing to go to Hsia Kwan after her trunk, 
then went on down to her home. She took 
my American flag to put on the carriage, 
so no one would take it. It was the flag 
T had on the house during the Revolution. 
Two men came to ask me to take their 
sisters down to get on the boat. They 
were afraid that, if a foreigner were not 
with them, their things would be stolen. 
Then a young woman came in to ask if I 
could take another girl in for protection. 
All of the people had sad stories to tell. 


A Convention Afterthought 


The red lantern was not needed. There 
was after all no diteh into which any- 
body could fall. The danger signal hung 
where the street was perfectly straight 
and smooth. It is said that history re- 
peats herself. She does not. She cannot. 
She makes progress, going from stage to 
stage, now and again giving only the 
faintest echoes of some past ery of hers. 
‘An eeclesiasticism today would be an 
anachronism. Democracy is everywhere 
in the ascendant.' Monarchies, autocra- 
cies, and aristoeracies are falling. We 
could not be mediaeval if we would; we 
would not if we eould. The day is for- 
ever gone when the few ean ‘‘lord it’’ 
over the many. The many are too nearly 
the intellectual equals of the few, and 
they have learned that they are by rights 
their full brothers. 

The whole world cries out against a 
repetition of mediaeval growths. Pulpit 
and press and parlor and platform are 
all demoeratie. The college is a guardian 
of liberties. The home is the mother of 
equality. The Chureh is the herald of 
fraternity. The open Bible forbids a 
closed cirele of priestly potegtates. Fra- 
ternities, legislatures, congresses and 
parliaments are but the mediums for the 
expression of the ‘‘eommon sense of 
most,’’ 

THEN AND NOW CONTRASTED. 

When the dreaded ecclesiasticism arose 
everything was different. The people en 
masse were illiterate. There was no 
press. There was no_ great, popu- 
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lar publie school system, Books 
were scarce and their prices prohib- 
itive to all but the few. The em- 
pire of Rome filled the civilized world. 
The Caesars reigned, and democracies 
were not. Later, while Rome was falling 
the barbarians were coming, our grand- 
fathers, East Goth, West Goth, Teuton, 
Frank, Jute, Saxon, and Vandal, wave 
upon wave of them, sweeping on, conquer- 
ing, and being conquered. The Chureh, 
first driven to centralization by persecu- 
tion, found herself during the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth centuries 
face to face with the dying empire and 
the surging, idolatrous mass of conquer- 
ing barbarism. What could she do? She 
did precisely what she could, and her 
history tells the story. She saved herself 
and her world by becoming a great and 
centralized power. Her unity was her 
strength, and her ecclesiasticism was the 
condition of her unity. The thing we all 
ery out against now was the inevitable 
thing then, and our ery against it now is 
simply our keen sense of having outgrown 


it. The conditions that made Charle- 
magne possible, and his great bishops, 


and his wisely placed bishopricks neces- 
sary, and his state Church inevitable, 
ean never return. We need not fear. 
The ery against a representative con- 
vention is a ery against that deeper 
democracy which seeks to know and ex- 
press the will and spirit of the greater 
numbers. The ery against ecclesiasticisra 
has already been made in the spirit of the 


times better than by any individual. The 
red light was not needed. Nearly every- 
body knew that, and the convention 
passed off sweetly. Let us pray—and 
read our history books over again. Amen. 


WILSON ON PROGRESS. 

Well, we have started now at all events. 
The procession is under way. The stand- 
patter doesn’t know there is a proces- 
sion. He is asleep in the back part of 
his house. He doesn’t know that the 
road is resounding with the tramp of men 
going to the front. And when he wakes 
up, the country will be empty. He will 
be deserted, and he will ‘wonder what has 
happened, declares the President in the 
Chicago News. oe 

We are going to climb the slow road 
until it reaches some upland where the 
air is fresher, where the whole talk of 
mere politicians is stilled, where men can 
look in each other’s faces and see that 
there is nothing to conceal, that all they 
have to talk about they are willing to talk 


about in the open and talk about with 
each other; and whence, looking back 
over the road, we shall see at last that 


we have fulfilled our promise to mankind. 
We had said to all the world, ‘‘ America 
was created to break every kind of mon- 
opoly and to set men free, upon a footing 
of equality, upon a footing of oppportun- 
ity to match their brains and their ener- 
gies,’’ and now we have proved that we 
meant it. 














“Painted Windows” 


BY FRANK WALLER ALLEN. 


‘*No man lives in the external truth, among salts and acids; but in the warm, 


phantasmagorie chamber of his brain, with 


walls.’’—From Lantern Bearers. 


OBERT Louis Stevenson taught me 
the philosophy of painted wind- 
ows. Your man of dreams is 
the real man, after all; and 

what a man would like to be, and tries 
to be, yet cannot always be, is the man 
for me. It isn’t so much what he does, 
you know, but what he sees, that makes 
him big and true, gentle and unafraid. 
It is the man at the window whom we 
And herein is to be found the rea- 
son why we love R. L. 8. so well: He 
stood at the window—the brave, ad- 
venturous, painted window—and told us 
of the world he saw. 

There are many histories of men and 
countries I do not care to read. They 
are merely compilations of facts; and 
fact is not always truth. We are more 
than fortunate in having but meager and 
uncertain faets about such makers of lit- 
erature as Johnson and Shakespeare. 
They, themselves, have left us, in the 
record of their storied walls and painted 
windows, the truth, and that is all we 
need to know. Facts often distort the 
truth. To know a man for what he was, 
you must be able to look at him through 
his own painted windows 
know more of Izaak Walton in a chapter 
ot **The Compleat Angler’’ than in 
three hundred pages of a ‘‘Life.’’ Thus 
do I know Herrick in three bits of verse; 
Waller in two; Lovelace in one. 

For much the same reasons I am by 
Seotland as I am by Italy and Heaven 
and France: I fear to visit them lest I 
should spoil the view from my painted 
windows. My Seots are Alan Breck, 
Rob Roy, Piping Willie, Highland Mary 
and such. Why should I, who know they 
live and fight and fiddle and love, go 
o-visiting where ] should have the gar- 
rulous guide pointing out the one-time 
homes, or the tombstones of the so-called 
originals, while he gave me the ‘‘real’’ 


love. 


facts? Even a tombstone is no place 
for facts! 
Now others would have me believe 


that a railway runs from old Paris to 
the English channel, and that Louis XIV, 
of merry whim, is dead. Such are facts, 
I’m told. But have I not made that self- 
same trip from the city by the Seine to 
London town with D’Artagnan, Porthos, 
Athos and Aramis, a hundred times— 
yes, at least one hundred times—with 
never so matter-of-fact and material a 
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thing as a railroad within a hundred years 
or two? It is a sort of happy, golden, 
sunrise road through the painted wind- 
ows. 

Yes, I remember the voluptuaries on 
the throne, the Revolution, Murat, the 
good, the bad. It makes me thank Life 
for the storied walls, for fairies, for my 
painted windows. 

So, for at least today, why should I 


the painted windows and _ storied 


need to know any other Scotland than 
Stevenson and Walter Scott and Robert 
Burns and Barrie? And who, after all, 
are the historians of ‘‘ia belle France?”’’ 
Surely not Guizot and Michelet? Rather 
are they not Honore Balzac, old Dumas, 
Rabelais, Anatole France? For me, 
Francois Villon is ever young, ever loy- 
ing, perhaps ever thieving, certainly ever 
kicking his heels on wine casks in savory 
tap-rooms, all the while reciting ballades 
and madrigals to groups of large-eyed 
rogues and amorous girls. . . Who dares 
to say that Pierre Ronsard is not yet at the 
court of Charles, making musical verses 
to the brows of his Cassandra? More- 
over, all you who are dealers in whimsi- 
ealities and love so well your painted 
windows, will not deny me, for the lack 
of silly facts, when I tell you I am quite 
sure that flute-playing Dr. Campion, with 
his wit and pills and triolets, was physi- 
cian to Will Shakespeare, Painter of 
Windows. You will know it for the rose- 
colored truth when I say that I have 
heard old Izaak Walton read aloud to 
Tom Carew by the river’s brim; and that 
Robin Hood and Friar Tuck. and Mab 
and Puck are friends of mine—personal 
friends! 

Yes, there are times, too, when the 
evening sun paints with opalescent hues 
the immeasurable distances which lie be- 
yond the Hills of Hope, that the man 
at the window views the Land-of-a-Thous- 
and-Years-from-Now. There was 
onee a Man, standing on a barren little 
hill without a city wall, serene, with 
dreaming face, while soldiers hurried and 
women wept. The ugliness, the sin, the 
shame of that day were not in His eyes 
Through Painted Windows he saw the 
World that was to be, and he was glad. 

Now tell me, You who understand so 
well ‘‘the great task of happiness,’’ is 
this not so: To be a maker of windows, 
a painter of glass, that is the work; 
and the man at the window is the true 
philosopher. 


Roosevelt’s Early Experiences 


The Ex-President Tells of His Early Struggles as a Reformer in New York City. 


When I ran for speaker the whole body 
of machine politicians was against me 
and my only chance lay in arousing the 
people in the different districts. To do 
this I had to visit the districts, put the 
ease fairly before the men whom I saw 
and make them understand that I was 
really making a fight and would stay in 
the fight to the end. Yet there were re- 
formers who shook their heads and de- 
plored my ‘‘activity’’ in the canvass. Of 
course, the one thing which corrupt ma- 
chine politicians most desire is to have 
decent men frown on the activity—that 
is, on the efliciency—of the honest man 
who genuinely wishes to reform polities. 
So declares the ex-President in a recent 
issue of The Chieago News. 

If efficiency is left solely to bad men, 
and if virtue is confined solely to in- 
efficient men, the result cannot be happy. 
When I entered politics there were, as 
there always had been—and as _ there 


always will be—any number of bad men 


in polities who wére thoroughly efficient, 
and any number of good men who would 
like to have done lofty things in polities, 
but who were thoroughly inefficient. If 
I wished to accomplish anything for the 
country, my business was to combine 
decency and efficiency; to be a thoroughly 
practical man of high ideals who did his 
best to reduce those ideals to actual prac- 
tice. This was my ideal, and to the best 
of my ability I strove to live up to it. 

In one session of the legislature the 
New York city democratic representatives 
were split into two camps, and there were 
two rivals for leadership. One of these 
was a thoroughly goodhearted, happy go 
lucky person who was afterward for sev- 
eral years in congress. He had been a 
local magistrate and was called judge. 
Generally I did something that irritated 
him. He was always willing to vote for 
any other member’s bill himself, and he 
regarded it as narrowminded for any one 
to oppose one of his bills, especially if 


the opposition was upon the ground that 
it was unconstitutional—for his views of 
the constitution were so excessively lib- 
eral as to make even me feel as if I be- 
longed to the straitest sect of strict con- 
structionists. 

On one occasion he had a bill to appro- 
priate money, with obvious impropriety 
for the relief of some miscreant whom he 
styled ‘‘one of the honest yeomanry of 
the state.” When I explained to him 
that it was clearly unconstitutional, he 
answered, ‘‘Me friend, the constitution 
don’t touch little things like that,’’ and 
then added, with an ingratiating smile: 
‘Anyhow, I7 never allow the constitu- 
tion to come between friends.’’ At the 
time I was looking over the proofs of Mr. 
Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth,’’ and 
I told him the incident. He put it into 
the first edition of the ‘‘Commonwealth’’; 
whether it is in the last edition or not I 
cannot say. 
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The Convention City for 1914 


Introducing Atlanta, ‘‘The Heart of Dixie.’’ 


MID great enthusiasm the Toronto 
Convention named Atlanta as the 
convention city for 1914. It now 
becomes my gracious privilege to 

introduce Atlanta to the nation and to the 
world. There is a land known as the ‘‘land 
of Dixie’’—a land of romance, of senti- 
ment and beauty; and Atlanta is the heart 
of Dixie. There is an empire known a» 
the New South—an empire born of the tra- 
vail of war and desolation, sanctified by 
a baptism of blood, fertilized by the ashes 
of the Old South; and Atlanta is the 
incarnation of the spirit of the New 
South, and the center of its life. 

Atlanta is a miracle city. Before the 
terrible ‘‘Battle of Atlanta,’’ July 22, 
1864, the city claimed a population of 15,- 
000. When General Sherman began his 
famous march ‘‘From Atlanta to the 
Sea,’’ he left behind him, in blood and 
ashes, a population of a little over seven 
hundred people, and nothing that could 
be eaten or burned. Today Atlanta is a 
metropolis of over 225,000 people, the 
financial eapital of the South, its office 
city, railway center and distributing point. 
The Diseiples have six churches in the 
city. First Chureh is regarded by all 
people as being the most vigorous and 
progressive religous organization in all 
this city of great churches. When our 
people come to Atlanta next year, they 
will not be strangers in a strange land. 


AN IDEAL CONVENTION CITY. 
In its ability to house great gatherings, 
Atlanta is second only to New York and 


BY L. 0. BRICKER. 


Chicago. We ean eare for more than 
4,000 people in our hotels alone. Six of 
our greatest hotels, four of which cost 
over a million dollars each, were erected 
within the past two ycars, and equal in 


convenience and service the hostelries of 
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New York. The one thing that is left of 
the Old South in Atlanta is its hospital- 
ity; and our convention visitors will find 


themselves to be real guests in the best 
homes in the eity. 

The convention hall in the huge Auditor- 
ium Building seats comfortably 8,000 peo- 
ple. The acoustics are perfect. There is 
a $90,000 Austin pipe organ for the free 
use of the convention. There are three 
other convention halls on the same floor, 
seating from 600 to 1,000 each; so that 
simultaneous meetings may be held under 
one roof. There are many reception 
rooms, parlors and office rooms. The 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company say 
that it is the best auditorium for Grand 
Opera on the continent. Its auditorium, 
hotels, hospitality and places of historic 
interest have made Atlanta the conven- 
tion city of Dixie. 

Atlanta has three great daily news- 
pavers. The Constitution is owned 
by the Howell family, and edited by Clark 
Howell—all life-long members of the 
Christian church. The Journal, which 
‘*ecovers Dixie like the dew,’’ is the of- 
ficial organ of Hoke Smith. The Georgian 
is the great southern newspaper of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. These three pa- 
pers have a daily circulation of over 400,- 
000 eopies. They will give us all the 
Space we can use, and will spread the news 
and doings of the convention all over ev- 
ery section of this vast empire of the 
New South. No convention of our people 
has ever been held in a city of greater 
strategic importance, nor at a more op- 
portune and propitious time. ‘‘ Atlanta 
1914’’ is a watehword of tremendous sig- 
nificance to our people and to our cause, 


My Father’s World 


This is my Father’s world, 
On the day of its wondrous birth 
The stars of light in phalanx bright 
Sang out in Heavenly mirth. 


This is my Father’s world. 
E’en yet to my listening ears 

All nature sings, and around me rings 
The musie of the spheres. 


This is my Father’s world. 

[ rest me in the thought 

rocks and trees, of skies and seas, 
His hand the wonders wrought. 


Of 


This is my Father’s world. 

he birds that their carols raise, 
The morning light, the lily white, 
Declare their Maker’s praise. 


This is my Father’s world. 

He shines in all that’s fair. 
In the rustling grass I hear Him pass, 
He Speaks to me everywhere. 


This is my Father’s world. 

From His eternal throne, 

€ watch doth keep when I’m asleep, 
And I am not alone. 


This is my Father’s world. 
Dreaming, I see His face. 
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I ope my eyes, and in glad surprise 
Cry, ‘‘The Lord is in this place.’’ 


This is my Father’s world. 
I walk a desert lone. 

In a bush ablaze to my wondering gaze 
God makes His glory known. 


This is my Father’s world. 
Among the mountains drear, 
’"Mid rending rocks and_ earthquake 
shocks, 
The still small voice I hear. 


This is my Father’s world. 
From the shining courts above, 
The Beloved One, His Only Son, 
Came—a pledge of deathless love. 


This is my Father’s world. 
Now closer to Heaven bound, 

For dear to God is the earth Christ trod, 
No place but is holy ground. 


This is my Father’s world. 
His love has filled my breast, 
I am reconciled, I am His child, 
My soul has found His rest. 


This is my Father’s world. 
A wanderer I may roam 

What e’er my lot, it matters not, 
My heart is still at home. 


This is my Father’s world. 
Why should I ever fear? 

By night and day He knows my way, 
His arm to save is near. 


This is my Father’s world. 
O let me ne’er forget 
That though the wrong seems oft so 
strong, 
God is the ruler yet. 


This is my Father’s world. 
The battle is not done. 

Jesus who died shall be satisfied, 
And earth and heaven be one. 


This is my Father’s world. 
Should my heart be ever sad? 

The Lord is King—let the Heaven ring 
God reigns—let the earth be glad. 


HARVEST. 


Out of a seed despised and cast to earth, 
A fragrant flower; 
Out of a body weak and maimed from 
birth, 
A quickening power; 
Out of the sunless depths ‘neath moun- 
tain snows, 
A treasure rare; 
Out of the grave of a dead hope rose 
A perfect prayer. 


« 
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Wuat 1s THe Trura <Asout Jesus 
Curist? By Friedrich Loofs, Ph. D. Th., 
D. Dr. Loofs is of Chureh 
History in the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg. In the autumn of 1911] 
he delivered the six Haskell lectures 
at Oberlin College on the above theme. 

During recent years’ the literary 
sourees of the life of Jesus have been 
subjected to fresh and searching inquiry. 
Two radically differing interpretations of 
that life have taken form. One insists 
that Jesus was divine, so divine, in fact, 
as never to have lived in the flesh at all. 
He was a God, made man by human tra 
dition. Such are the views of W. B. 
Smith, of the Tulane University, Arthur 
Karsruhe, Peter Jensen, of 
Marburg, and others. 

On the other hand the German Jesus 
research school finds only the elements of 
a purely human life in gospel records. 

Professor Loofs is. satisfied with 
neither of these views, and points out 
what to him seems their fallacies. The 
Christ-myth theory is dismissed after an 
examination of the Christian sources out 
side the gospels, especially the Pauline 
writings, where he finds abundant mate 
rial for a brief sketch of the life of 
Jesus. Equally he contends that the elim- 
ination of the superhuman element leaves 
insufficient data for any convincing por- 
trait of Jesus. 

But he regards the mediating and com- 
promising orthodoxy of the echureh as 
equally unsatisfactory, because of the in 
fusion of the terms of Greek eulture, as 
in the effort to make the term ‘‘logos’’ 
deal with a philosophie concept, whereas, 
according to the author, it means simply 
**Word.’’ 

The positive conelusion 
reaches is that Christ becomes a revela- 
tion of God for us, and that he shows us 
in his own person what we are to become 
like. The bristles with con 
troversial points. The constructive por- 
tion is less strong than the eritical review 
But the diseussion of the field of reeent 
work on the life of Jesus is fresh and in- 
forming. (Seribner’s, $1.25, net.) 
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Tue Ernuics or tHe Ouip TEestTaMENT, 
by Hinckley G. Mitchell. The Bible is 
recognized as the greatest of authorities 
on morality and religion. The Old Testa- 
ment is the earlier section of the Bible, 
and the natural inference would be that 
its moral teachings are to be accepted as 
valid for conduct. 

Yet the most casual reader soon dis 
covers difficulties in the acceptance of its 
teachings or implications. It condones 
wars of extermination; it accepts slavery 
and polygamy as part of the recognized 
social order; it admits the rightness of 
the law of revenge. 

Two explanations are possible. One is 
that the Old Testament is not an infalli- 
ble text book on ethies, but the record of 
a national life, in which there was a 
never-ceasing struggle to reach better 


social conditions and correct the faults of 


current moral customs. 

Professor Mitchell deals with these 
questions in a constructive spirit. He re- 
views the experiences of Israel through 
all periods from the legendary to the lat 
est, and presents the advancing coneep 
tions of deity as they were organized in 


each age and by each group of Israel’s 
teachers. 

This method prevents the following out 
of any one eustom or principle by itself, 
such as slavery or coneubinage, but it af- 
fords an admirable survey of the growth 
of ethical ideals in the greatest nation in 
antiquity. (University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00, net.) 


Tue Woman Tuovu Gavest Mg, by Hall 
Caine. It is not easy to form a satisfac- 
tory judgment regarding this latest story 
of the Manx novelist. It would be 2 
light task to praise it as, in some regards, 
the strongest thing he has ever done. Ii 
would be just as easy to declare it the 


most glaring in its defects of all his 
books. Mary O’Neal, the heroine, is not 
in the least convincing. An incredibly 


weak creature she seems, tyrannized over 
by her father and aunt, and later by her 
husband whom she had been forced t 
marry. The two moments in which she 
really seems to have a will at all are 
when she refuses to live with the man 
she was coerced into marrying, and when 
she gives herself to the lover she should 
have wed. ® 

Into the hopeless tangle in which this 
weakness of character involves her it is 
hard to go, so difficult, depressing and 
tiresomely drawn out does it appear. But 
it affords Mr. Caine an opportunity to 
tacitly condemn the Roman Catholic 
Chureh for its unbending insistence on 
the sanctity of marriage, without sug- 
gesting a better solution of the vexed 
problem of divoree. And it ineludes an 
arraignment of the charity system of 
London, in which the author would have 
us believe his heroine could find no insti- 
tution that would harbor an_ infant 
borne by an unwedded mother. And so 
the book remains unconvincing and with- 
out a plan of social betterment, in spite 
of some splendid pages. (Lippincott, 


$1.35.) 


LIVINGSTONE, THE PATHFINDER, by Basil 
Mathews. The life of the great mission- 
ary to Africa is like a romance. The 
story can never be told too often. It is 
here written in the form of a textbook 
of the Missionary Education Movement 
of the United States and Canada. The 
persistence and courage of the Apostle of 
Africa, from the days when he was a 
worker in a Scottish cotton mill to the 
moment when he died kneeling by his cot 
in the village of Ilala in the heart of the 
black continent, are the outstanding fea- 
tures of the narrative. His calm confi- 
denee in the face of deadly peril, his 
unfailing affection for the black people, 
his ceaseless hatred of the slave trade, 
which at last aroused Europe to exter- 
minate the iniquity, all find proportionate 
treatment in this little book. (Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 50 cents.) 


Home Lire 1n_ Conontrat Days, by 
Alice Morse Earle. The sort of life chil- 
dren led in early days in America forms 
a part of Mrs. Earle’s interesting narra- 
tive. At meal time they were ordered 
never to seat themselves at the table un- 
til the blessing had been asked, and their 
parents told them to be seated. They 
were never to ask for anything on the 
table; never to speak unless spoken to; 
always to break the bread, never to bite 
into a whole slice; never to take salt ex- 


cept with a clean knife; not to throw 
bones under the table. 

Colonial homes, lights, kitchens, meals, 
clothing, occupations, travel, Sundays, 
and gardens are among the interesting 
topies described in this reprint of a stand- 
ard work. (Maemillan, 50 cents.) 


ONE OF THE INTERESTING FEATURES of 
the American Magazine at present is a 
series of stories by Peter Clark Macfar- 
lane entitled, ‘‘ People Who Came Back.’’ 
Each portrays the career of some man or 
woman who fell low, and apparently with- 
out hope, into the grip of some vice, and 
then came up from the abyss to a new life. 
These sketches are vivid enough to be 
drawn from life, as probably they are. 
Mr. Macfarlane’s literary work is receiy- 
ing increasing favor. He writes much for 
Collier’s. He passed through Toronto 
during the sessions of the General Con 
vention there, and _ visited for a short 
time with some of his Disciple friends. 

Mr. JAMES O’DONNELL BENNETT, dra- 
matie eritie of the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald, is writing a series of Monday morn- 
ing sketches in that journal, entitled 
‘*What the Preacher is Like.’’ They are 
suggestive pen pictures of Chicago min- 
isters, and promise to be _ interesting 
reading. The series began two weeks 
since with Dr. Gunsaulus. 

ARTHUR GORDON. 





AN ELOQUENT MESSAGE. 

It is said that a converted Mohamme- 
dan, seeing Gordon’s statute, as it stands 
facing the great desert and the Sudan at 
Khartoum, sent this message to his 
church, and this message at this urgent 
hour is the message of this Men and 
Millions Movement: 


“The strings of camels come in single file, 
Bearing their burdens o’er the desert sand; 

Swiftly the boats go plying on the Nile, 
The needs of men are met on every hand. 

But still I wait 

For the messenger of God who cometh late. 


I see the cloud of dust rise in the plain, 
The measured tread of troops falls on the 
ear; { 
The soldier comes the Empire to maintain, 
Bringing the pomp of war, the reign of 
fear. 
Sut still I wait; 
The messenger of Peace, he cometh late. 


set me looking o’er the desert drear, 
as the deepest 


Thev 
Where broodeth darkness 
night. 
From many a mosque there comes the call 
to prayer, 
I hear no voice that 
light. 
But still I wait 
For the messenger of Christ who cometh 
late.” 
—From A. E. Cory’s Convention Address. 


calls on Christ for 





The supreme power of the Chureh is 
the power to tell the truth. This is other 
than charity, except as the truth is told 
in love. But the truth te be told must 
be known, and to be known it must 
sought out. Courage without knowledge 
is mere audacity. It may exhibit the 
man, it will not help the truth. I believe 
that the power of the Church of the fu 
ture will rest more, rather than les 
upon the pulpit. A truth-telling pulpt 
will carry the trnth into the deepest ane 
most remote places.—William J. Tueke® 
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A MISSIONARY BIBLE STUDY. 
ND JESUS went about all the 
cities and villages, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and sick- 
ness. But when he saw the multitudes, 
he was moved with compassion for them, 
because they were distressed and scattered. 
as sheep not having a shepherd. Then 
saith he unto his disciples, ‘‘The harvest 
indeed is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. Pray ye therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest.’’ 

And he ealled unto him his twelve dis- 
ciples, and gave them authority over un- 
clean spirits, to east them out, and to 
heal all manner of disease, and all manner 
of sickness. . . These twelve Jesus 
sent forth. Matt. 9:35-38 and 10:1, 5. 

Here we have one of the great classics 
of missions, almost as potent in its in- 
fluence as the Great Commission, Go ye, 
into all the world, preaching the gospel 
to the whole creation.... teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you. 

In the brief passage just read, we have 
revealed some of the secret springs of the 
missionary enterprise. 


INFORMATION. 


How unwearying was Jesus in his jour- 
neyings and his ministries! Not alone in 
all the cities and villages, but we are told 
also, that he went throughout all Galilee, 
in the Decapolis, in Judea, in Perea, in 
Samaria, in the villages of Cesarea Phi- 
lippi, in the borders of heathen Tyre 
and Sidon; and everywhere he traveled, 
he saw and studied the needs of strug- 
gling, blind, oppressed humanity. How 
his knowledge of them is revealed in his 
speech and in his teaching! I think it 
is Stalker who has said ‘‘that if the 
Palestine of our Lord’s day were with- 
out a history, it could be reproduced with 
tolerable accuracy from his parables and 
figures of speech—so perfect is his knowl- 
edge of the people, so full are his teach- 
ings of allusions to their life and cus- 
toms.’’ Its bridal processions, its mar- 
riage feasts, the rich man in his hall, the 
beggar at the gate, the shrewd steward, 
the unjust judge, the unemployed laborers, 
the busy housewife patching a garment, 
grinding her corn, putting leaven in her 
meal, the children playing in the market 
place—these and many other pictures of 
the life about him are embalmed in his 
daily talk. And he not only spoke to the 
people in their own vernacular, but his 
teaching was on the plane of their under- 
standing, not vague and wide of the mark; 
it went straight home to the needs of his 
hungry, bewildered hearers. 

Is not information like this, as to the 
needs of those who sit in darkness, the 
first essential of missionary zeal and 
missionary service? The mission field of 
today is all the world, and the whole cre- 
ation is too large a territory for us to 
Visit its villages and cities and countries 
in person as did our blessed Master the 
land of his ministrations; but so full are 
our sourees of information now—from the 
testimony of eye witnesses, from th 
books that are constantly issuing from 
the teeming press, from flashing cables and 
telegrams served to us each day in our 
daily papers—that ignorance of these con- 
ditions is wilful, even criminal. If we 
but knew all that is easily within our 


reach about the two-thirds of the human 
race who are still without the good news 
of their redemption by Jesus Christ, the 
evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration would be not only a ery, but a 
facet accomplished. 

COMPASSION. 

Jesus not only went about the cities and 
villages of the Holy Land, but when he 
saw the multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion for them, because they were 
distressed and seattered. The sympathe- 
tic heart must go hand in hand with 
the knowledge of distress, or such knowl- 
edge is searing and blighting to Christian 
character. How often it is said of Jesus 
that he had compassion on crowds, and 
on individuals! How we should pray for 
deliverance from the hardened heart that 
is closed to the hand of him who stands 
at its door and knocks, and from the ears, 
deaf to his voice, and strive for hearts 
open and tender and responsive to every 
call of the poor and needy! Missions 
that are pitched in any lower key than 
the divine one of compassion for distress 
and ignorance are not in harmony with 
the program of Jesus. 


THE NEED OF LABORERS. 


Our Lord not only knew the needs of 
the thronging crowds, and was full of sor- 
rowful sympathy with them, but he felt 
that something must be done for them. 
He himself was teaching and preaching 
and healing all the time, ministering to 
the dull and darkened minds and souls, 
and to the suffering bodies as well. But 
he saw that other laborers were needed, 
both while he was on earth and when 
he should be taken away, and his word to 
his disciples was, ‘‘Pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest, that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest.’’ 

How often we interpret this passage as 
though the Heavenly Father had an am- 
ple supply of laborers, but he was with- 
holding them until we went and intereeded 
with him to send them to a waiting and 
distressed world! Is not our attitude tov 
often that of old Dr. Ryland, who 
said to William Carey when he plead for 
sending the gospel to the heathen, ‘‘ Young 
man, when the Lord wishes to convert the 
heathen, he can do it without any of your 
help.’’ 

We lay all the blame and responsibility 
for a lost and ruined world on the Lord 
—on that tender Father, who so loved it, 
that he gave his only and beloved son for 
its redemption! Against this statement 
of the old Bantist preacher, I like to place 
these words, spoken by Mr. Campbell 
White at the Edinburgh Conference: 

‘“*That as far as divine revelation and 
human experience went, we have no reason 
to expect that the conversion of the world 
could be accomplished apart from human 
instrumentality; and the most inspiring 
thought that ever came to the human soul, 
was that Jesus Christ had entrusted to 
man the completion of the task he had 
beoun and left unfinished.’’ The evan- 
gelization of the world lingers, not be- 
eause God has to be persuaded to do his 
part but because man has failed to do 
his share. 

Jesus directed his disciples to pray for 
laborers, and the result of the prayer was 
that twelve were set apart as apostles or 
missionaries, and were sent forth as la 
borers in the plenteous harvest fields. 
Those who prayed were those who went 

The prayer we need is not to persuad: 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. IDA WITHERS HARRISON 





a Lord who is withholding the supplies 
for a missionary campaign, not necessarily 
to convince others of their duty as la- 
borers, but primarily to waken our own 
eold and dull and slothful hearts to an 
appreciation of our duty to those for 
whom Christ died, and who know not of 
their heavenly inheritance; and when the 
divine fruitage of such prayers is realized 
in the indwelling spirit of God in our 
hearts, then, it may be, the contagion of 
zeal and service may be caught from us 
from you, and from me—even me. 

All preparation for the mission field is 
a failure, even such training as is given 
in our Collegé of Missions, unless it rep- 
resents, first and always, the Divine Spirit 
working through human _ instruments. 
‘‘The one real lack today both in the 
church at home and on the mission field, 
is a lack of spiritual life; the one great 
need, the realization of the constant pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

Our hardest task is to make men under- 
stand that it is only their want of faith 
their half hearted consecration that hin- 
ders the rapid advance of the work, only 
their own coldness that retards the re- 
demption of a lost world. We must ever 
bear in mind that the Father in heaven 
is eager and able to save the world al- 
ready redeemed by him, if only we, his 
professed followers on earth, were wil- 
ling that he should, and would give our- 
selves in whole-hearted surrender to his 
divine will. LW. 


FROM THE NEWS COLUMNS. 


Demands for a law to punish persons 
who hinder the reformation of paroled 
men and women were made by Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth at the recent session of 
the American Prison Association, held at 
Indianapolis. Mrs. Booth told of the 
many ‘men and women that had been pa- 
roled to the Volunteers of America, and 
of the hard fight they have for the first 
few weeks of their liberty to keep them 
from going back to the old ways. 


The upper house of the Rigsdag is prob- 
ably near dissolution on account of the 
bill granting universal suffrage to women. 
The bill is at the third reading stage and 
if it passes it will deprive the crown of 
the right to nominate twelve members of 
the upper house. The government is de- 
termined by this bill to make the upper 
house more democratic. It looks hopeful 
for the bill and the women are already 
organizing. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s sister, Mrs. Doug- 
las Robinson, will join the ‘‘ flying squad- 
ron’’ of New Jersey Progressive party 
stump speakers, which is fighting for the 
election of state Senator Everett M. Colby 
for governor of that state. Senator Colby 
has announced this fact. Mrs. Robinson 
already is forming a Progressive women’s 
finance committee to aid in the fiight. 


HE HEARS. 


To any ery sent up from earnest hearts; 

He hears and strenghtens when he must 
deny, 

He sees us weeping over life’s hard sums; 

But should he dry our tears to give the 
key, 

What would it profit us when school were 
done 

And not one lesson mastered? What a 
world 

Were this if all our prayers were granted! 


+ ~~ 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT MONEY DID WITH SMITH 


MITH got rich. Honorably and as a result of insight, toil] 
and thrift, he built up a fortune. Then all his friends 
watched to see what he would do with his money. God 

watched to see what the money would do with Smith. It was 
more important to get the reaction of the wealth on the man 
than to see how the fortunate master would use his, new means. 
The spending of the dollars was an economic problem; the in 
fluence of the money on its owner’s soul was a spiritual prob- 
lem. Smith spent his money wisely and with commendable 
freedom; and, best of all, he kept the simple ways and the 
friendly spirit and the reverent temper of the days when he 
was poor. So Smith became one of God’s rich men. 


DON’T FORGET TO PLAY 


HE world wants men who can play. Work is necessary 

and it is expected of strong men; but play is imperative 

and the strong man needs it more than the ehild. Unde 
the pressure of life today we lose the earlier spirit of play and 
finally a holiday becomes a nuisance because we prefer to tread 
the mill of routine work. This is the symptom of spiritual 
disease. Fun has a vital part in the functions of the soul. 
Watch the symptoms! When joy has ceased to flow from play 
the doctor ought to be ealled. Of course the museles grow less 
resilient and the joints of the body stiffen; so the games must 
be changed; but keep the old play-spirit living in the soul. Play 
to the end. 


RESTORE THE AMEN CORNER! 


UR editorial on ‘‘The Passing of the Amen Corner’’ has 

O brought to us many expressions of  satisfae- 

tion and approval. We gladly go back to the source 

of that suggestion for a further word. As we stated before, 

the title and the seed thought came to us from an editorial in 

a secular newspaper, the Baltimore American, and the words 

of that editorial are so thoughtful and wholesome, we gladly 

print the article entire. We commend it to the very thought- 
ful consideration of all our readers. The article follows: 


THE VANISHED ‘‘AMEN CORNER.’ 


A decade or more has passed since the Amen Corner was si- 
leneed. Has the church advanced since this gauge of the spir- 
ituality of worship was supplanted by coid intellectualism, 
or has religion been retarded? There are many who bear in 
tender remembrance the days when the fire burned in the hearts 
of the hearers of sermons on Sunday, and when the preacher 
was inspired by the hearty attestations to the truth of his 
utteranees by loud amens that came from the Amen Corner. 
What has taken the place of this powerful source of inspira- 
tion? In some advanced churches applause has been encour- 
aged, and even sentences of prayers are so punctuated. But 
this has nothing of the spiritual glow about it. At best it is a 
sign of agreement with the speaker, and has nothing to do with 
the enthusiasm that rings out in a loud Amen. 

Even those denominations whose worshipers regarded the 
Amen of the warm-spirited members of other denominations 
as grotesque are willing to admit that they received much spir- 
itual power from the spiritually cordial atmosphere of the 
churches in the days when the assent of the members of some 
of them came in hearty outbursts of approval, in truly seriptu- 
ral form. For be it borne in mind that the custom of erying 
out Amen in the midst of the congregation comes down from 
the time of the return of the Israelites from captivity, when a 
copy of the law was recovered and a generation to whom it 
was new heard it read in their presence. This was the great- 
est Bible class and experience meeting the world has ever 
known. As the prophet read the sacred work all the people cried 
aloud Amen! Amen! Israel was never in better spiritual trim 
than in those days and the sins of the people were swept aside 
in the tremendous outburst of interest in the study of the re- 


vealed word. In many orthodox synagogues the practice of 
erying Amen still is followed. 

Enthusiasm is the breath of God, and the old Amen Corner 
was the place for enthusiasm. The sermons so punctuated were 
remembered and during the week days, ‘‘They that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another and a book of re- 
membrance was written before him for them that feared the 
Lord and that thought upon his name. And they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up my jew- 
els.’’ How is it in these days of criticism of the pulpit, when 
every cynic and pulpit eritie is ready to carp at the teaching 
and the method and the function of preaching? When, too, 
the members of congregations pride themselves more upon in- 
tellectual apprehension than spiritual absorption of the truth 
of the divine word. In the old days there was no need to ex- 
hort the people to be in the spirit and to have the unction of 
the Most High. 

Upon the return of the preachers from their vacations and 
after they have gotten their churches in trim once more, fol- 


lowing the waste of the summer, there will be a movement to 


hold a concerted revival. The city will witness an endeavor to . 


have the work of the Lord revived in the midst of the people. 
It is safe to say that many of the old school will renew their 
Amen fervor. If so, doubtless sinners will be turned unto the 
Lord and the churches feel the power of the old-time revival 
spirit. The churches have gone far in the work of social re- 
form and in the way of culture and in the path of social service 
since the Amen Corner was made obsolete, but the former ocecu- 
pants of the old corner who still survive are willing to declare 
that the wavs of religious fervor are ways of pleasantness and 
its paths are paths of peace. 

Whether one considers the Amen Corner literally or takes 
it as a figure for emotion in religion, the question may well be 
asked whether the churches have not lost much more than 
they have gained by the spirit of cold formality in worship 
where once there was deep earnestness and a sense of the pres- 
ence of God in literal power. The preachers almost to a man 
are willing to say that the need for more fervor and personal 
participation in the spirit of worship is the greatest need of 
the Chureh today. The decadence of this encourages indiffer- 
ence. Will the power of the Amen Corner return to the 


churches? 


A COWARDLY ATTACK. 


MAN with unblemished reputation did a brave deed 
A which won him the ill will of a powerful political 
clique. As a result he suffered a most cowardly and 
despicable attack upon his reputation. He dragged 

the conspiracy into the light, and produced the sworn con- 
fessions of the suborned slanderers. He then procured an 
indietment for criminal libel against the perpetrators of 
the outrage. The chief justice of the criminal court 
has assigned that case to seven different judges in the city 
of Chieago, and they have refused, one after another, to try 
the ease. It is a sad commentary on the courage of the judi- 
ciary. There are brave men on the bench in Chieago and else- 
where; but there are also political timeservers, and men who 
dare not face a powerful interest and do their duty. The book 
of Revelation eurses the coward, and assigns him a place in 


the lake of fire. 


MISSIONARY COMMISSIONS. 

HE American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions is celebrating the centennial of missionary work 
in India by sending out a special commission consisting 

of Dr. Samuel Capen, Dr. W. E. Strong, and Dr. George A. 
Hall, eminent Congregationalists, to visit India as an official 
commission of that Board. During the last hundred years the 
American Board has spent, in India, ten millions of dollars in 
missionary work, and during the past year its contributions to 
India and Ceylon have reached the large figure of $190,000. 
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The English government has recognized the value of the in- 
dustrial and educational work undertaken by the Congrega- 
tional body, and is affording substantial aid where its motives 
will not be misunderstood. Other lands like China and Africa 
seem to be absorbing a large amount of missionary interest at 
the present time, but India has a charm and mystery all its 
own, and the growth of Christian civilization in that land is 
watched with keen interest by students of oriental life. If it 
is worth while for Chambers of Commerce from many cities 
to send out deputations of their members at great expense to 
investigate the industrial and commercial opportunities af- 
forded by oriental lands, not less is it worth while for the 
churches to send deputations now and then to make careful 
study of the new conditions in the East, and report them to 
the home churches. 


GOD IN CHRIST. 


HE hope of the Christian church is indissolubly bound up 
in its faith in Jesus Christ. It were better to believe Him 
only a man and the best of men than not to believe in 

Him at all, but such faith has never fully satisfied the heart- 
hunger of the Christian believer. God was in Christ, reeonciliat- 
ing the world unto himself. It is more than a mere article of 
faith. It is central to all articles of Christian faith. 

It is our modern fashion to test all theories by the pragmatic 
method and to account that to be most true which is discovered 
to work best. Faith in Christ answers willingly to this test. 
Nothing else than this has been found sufficient to nerve the arm 
of the Christian chureh for the conquest of the world. Phillips 
Brooks was accustomed to speak in high terms of the Unitarian 
movement in New England when that movement was judged on 
its intellectual side, but with all its fine intellectual equipment 
and its inherited moral quality he was accustomed to say of it 
that ‘‘it is dying of its meager Deity.’’ 

The revelation of God as our Father is profound and satis- 
fying, but the heart of the Father is revealed in its eternal 
sacrifice in the revelation of the Son of God. 


WE DECLINE! 

EOPLE who desire us to come over to their religion usually 
start the thin end of the wedge, but Cardinal Gibbons 
feels no necessity for such a beginning. In a very genial 

statement issued to the public a few days ago, he tells the 
Protestant world that the first thing to be done if we want a 
reunited Christendom is to recognize the Pope. Here are his 
words: 

‘*The reunion of the seattered branches of Christendom is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, and I would gladly 
sacrifice the remaining years of my life in lending a helping 
hand toward this blessed result. 

‘*The first essential requirement is the recognition of the 
sovereign pontiff as the successor of St. Peter, the divinely 
appointed head of Christendom. Every organization, whether 
religious, civil or political, needs a head for its peace and 
security, indeed for its very existence. 

‘*Onee the proper position of the Pope is recognized, I do 
not believe that the other controverted doctrines are as for- 
midable as is commonly imagined. When a proper explana- 
tion is given of the various dogmas upon which Christianity 
is founded, I am persuaded that the logical sense of the peo- 
ple will prompt them to accept. 

‘And if the various Christian denominations of the United 
States were once united working with one heart and one spirit, 
what a wonderful influence our Christian forces would exert 
in the civilization and the Christianizing of mankind! What 
amazing things then would be done for society and humanity. 

‘But devoutly as we wish for such a union,’’ continued the 
Cardinal, ‘‘we must wait for the conscience of the individual 
to bring about a state when union becomes possible. There 
are three courts, the civil tribunal, the criminal tribunal and 
the court of conscience. And until the last of these acts, until 











the soul demands, until, in a word, such a moment arrives, 
the time is not ripe. 

‘The union of the churches would bring about an era of 
civilization unknown in history. You and I may not live to 
see it; but it will come, I hope, and then the one undivided 
ehureh will flourish and triumph.’’ 

Now as for us and our house, we are as ready to go on 
record now as we shall be at any time, and we want to be 
counted out of any plan of church union that either begins 
with a Pope or ends with one. We may as well say now that 
a certain suspicion we have of our high church Episcopalian 
brethren makes us less eager than they might desire to follow 
their lead in matters of alleged reunion. If we are to have a 
Pope at all we would as soon have him first as last. But we 
do not want him, nor intend to have him. The reactionary 
old gentleman who lives across on the Tiber holds no line of 
authority over us, and we have no inclination to begin in any 
course that points in his direction. 

Those who have a Pope and like him are weleome to him; 
but we decline with thanks. 


THE PARENT AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


T were better for the parent that he should have a millstone 
hanged about his neck and be drowned in the depths of the 
sea than that he should stumble and cause one of his little 

ones to stumble by turning him over to the Sunday School, 
assuming that that is the end of his own responsibility for the 
spiritual well being of his child. The Sunday School, like 
many another good thing, has been used as a kind of moral 
umbrella to protect the conscience of fathers and mothers from 
inevitable self-condemnation. 

A professor in the University of Illinois, addressing a re- 
ligious gathering in Chicago recently, told how he had learned 
that his own little boy was not paying attention to his Sunday 
School lesson. He charged the boy to bring back on the next 
Sunday a full account of the lesson he had learned and the boy 
straightway forgot it until the moment when the father de- 
manded to know what the lesson had been about. The same 
thing happened on the second Sunday, and then the father 
told the son what would happen if the same thing occurred 
again. For a third Sunday the boy returned ignorant of the 
lesson and the thing happened which the father had predicted, 
since which time every Sunday as soon as Sunday School is 
out the boy comes running to the father and tells him all 
about the lesson. The professor has done well, and he can 
do still better. He might very profitably see that the boy 
knows his lesson before he goes to Sunday School. 


MISSIONARY CENTENARIES. 


HIS is a year of missionary centenaries. It is a hun- 

dred years since the most notable date in the career of 

David Livingstone, and the event is to be properly cele- 
brated in England this season. Another event of almost equal 
importance is the centenary of the Baptist mission in Burmah, 
founded by Adoniram Judson. This is to be celebrated in the 
early part of December with a series of meetings at Rangoon, 
the point at which Judson landed after being refused admis- 
sion to India by the British East India Company. The later 
labors of Judson were at Moulmein, further south on the coast, 
and here also there will be a celebration. At Rangoon there is 
to be erected a ‘‘tower of ;peace’’ to commemorate Judson and 
his four companions, Samuel Newell, Warden Hall, Samuel 
Nott, and Luther Rice, who were ordained as American foreign 
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missionaries at Salem, Massachusefts, in February, 181 


THE MIRACLE. 


God made the earth, and the immortal flowers; 
He roused the grass, and set the stars in tune; 
Then as we gather blooms he gathered hours, 
And dropped them in a bowl one afternoon. 
—Lippincott’s. 
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OF THE DAY 





l 
Epiror Tue Curistian Century: ness men, I have noticed, are extremely sensitive to their 
eredit. They will go great lengths to keep it unshaken even for 


5S it not strange how a text of scripture passes through our 
minds and lips for many years without our ever knowing 

its meaning or even knowing that we do not know its 
meaning? I have had that experience so many times that 

I have come to think of the Bible as a book of perennial sur- 
And I have formed the habit of expecting in the most 
familiar chayiters some fresh lighting up of an old verse or 


prises. 


phrase 

I read today the twenty-third Psalm, and my attention was 
arrested by the phrase, ‘‘ for his name’s sake,’’ in the sentence, 
**He leadeth me in paths of righteousness for his name’s sake.’’ 
It eame to me rather startlingly that I had never given any 
thought to the clause with which that well-worn sentence ends 
More quickly than in many other instances what seems to me 
an illuminating disclosure of its 
meaning, thrust God leads us men in the 
of right-doing because our right-doing enhances his name, his 


a reasonable, and certainly 
was upon me. way 
reputation, among men! 

Suddenly it occurred to me that God is econeerned about his 
reputation as well as His character has been 


the same from the beginning, but his reputation has been chang- 


his character. 


ing, as his dealings with mankind have come to be better under- 


stood from age to age. 


[= idea has clung to me all through the day, as such ideas 

do that spring out of the word of God, and I have spent 
the end of the day in tracing out some of the suggestions that 
the Psalmist’s phrase seemed to contain. 

In the nature of the case, God must depend upon his reputa 
tion for whatever effectiveness he may hope to have in the life 
of man. If he has a reputation for warlikeness and power, 
perhaps for cruelty and disregard of the laws of justice as 
will be in 


knows them, then God’s influence upon man 


Man will be hard, arbitrary. 


man 
harmony with his reputation. 
bloodthirsty. 

If God has a reputation for 
loving our tribe, or our nation, or our kind more than others, 
there will be no vision of the brotherhood of man, no poetry 
of the federation of the world, no such ideas of international- 
ism as Dr. Maedonald set forth in his masterly address in 
your last Mr. Editor, for both of which—the 
great paper and the great address—I cannot restrain the im 


favoritism among men, for 


week’s issue, 
pulse in passing to thank you gratefully. 

If God has a reputation like the Stoies gave him, of 
ting afar off above the stress and struggle and pain of our hu- 
man life in philosophie calm—a Christian Science 
God—then we men are going to do either as the Stoies did or 
as the Epicureans did or as the Christian Scientists do. 

If God has a reputation for finicalness in regard to the forms 
the dress they wear, the 


sit- 


sort of 


through which men may approach him 
posture they assume, the mode in which they are baptized 
if he is thought to be finieal about the way they pronounce the 
syllables of the creed, then religion will organize itself so as 
to lay stress upon these matters and they will be made tests 
of fellowship among those who try to do God’s will. 


But if God has a reputation for being gracious and tender, 
for being inflexibly just, for being infinitely interested in 
all men of all races and tribes and conditions, for being con- 
cerned about righteousness and holiness more than about for- 
mal correctness, then men will look to him trustfully and lean 
upon him and he ean bless them in the things in whieh his 
true character consists. 

But it all depends upon God’s reputation. 
ceived or inadequately conceived by us he falls short of t 


If he is miseon- 
| 


ne 


fullness of his power and his purpose in us. 
The big task of Almighty God is to get 
rightly about himself, to make a 
that corresponds to what he truly is. 
In our commeree between ourselves and God the important 


think 
name 


men to 


name for himself, a 


thing is eredit, just as eredit is the important thing in our 


ecommerce with our fellowmen Credit means reputation. It 
means that a man’s promise is held to be good by his fellows, 


Good bust- 


that he will do precisely what he promises to do. 





a moment. This is from self-respect, but it is also from a 
knowledge that their future business effectiveness inheres in 


their reputation. 


N like manner God is concerned for his own guod name. He 
wants to stand in men’s minds for what he is really worth, 
Then he ean help them. 

how strange the helplessness o 


what he really is. 

But he depends upon men 
God!—to establish for him this good name and to preserve it. 
‘*He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake’’—when I walk in ways of righteousness I enhance God’s 
good name, when I walk in wayward paths I weaken God’s 
reputation! 

Every faithful man enhances God’s good name. Somehow 
God’s destiny seems to be in man’s hands! When a trusted 
man people say, in their first surprise and be 
wilderment, ‘‘It almost makes me faith in God!’’ We 
all have the sense that God has failed to make good in him. 
God’s prestige has suffered, his credit is appreciably impaired. 


‘voes wrong’ 


lose 


_ DAY I have been thinking of the man Sulzer, the poor, dis- 

credited, disgraced soul. I have been thinking how he stood 
in the spot-light of publie attention, how men trusted him as 
the champion and embodiment of high ideals, how they took 
courage for their own moral enterprises from his presence at 
the head of the state. Such a man as he was believed to be 
made righteousness seem more possible and gave prestige to 
the God of righteousness. 

But when his inward soul was exposed as that of a perjurer, 
an intriguer, a man of no honor, then he not only fell himself 
but he took God’s reputation with him. 

Isaac Errett is reported to have said intimately to a 
panion that when he contemplated the great trust which peo- 
ple reposed in him, the way they and their spiritual interests 
were invested in him, he was afraid to sin! No doubt the awe 
in this great man’s soul as he faced his responsibility arose 
from his sense that if he failed those who trusted him, their 
faith in God would tremble, and so his failure would be God’s 


com- 


failure, too! 


TO thought stimulates me and illuminates our moral life so 
much as the perception that our faith in God is nearly al- 
ways faith in some one else’s faith. We may not be able to 
trace our faith definitely back to its htiman sources—these 
sources may be hidden and obseure, but they are surely there. 
Our faith in God is mediated through some other body’s faite 
in him. 

This will not be strange doctrine if we consider how it was 
that most of us were led to God in the beginning of our Chris- 
tian lives. 

God was really RECOMMENDED to us by some one who had 
tried him. 

Some one had walked in the pathway of God’s promises and 
found it to be a good way and told us that God would surely do 
what he promised to do, that he was to be trusted. And so, on 
the strength of the good name others gave God, we committed 
Our timid faith in God was really our faith 


our souls to him. 
We accepted God’s promise on the basis ol 


in others’ faith. 
the reputation they were able to give him. 


| ytd greatly have the great souls of Christian history added 
Think of Paul who was ealled Saul, 


to God’s reputation! , 
lewd life to beeome a saint, ol 


of Augustine who left his 
Mendel who, after his conversion, changed his name to Nean- 
der beeause he was a-new man, of John B. Gough, of Jerry 
MeCauley, of the twiee-born men of Harold Begbie’s book! All 
these have given God a reputation for saving sinners! He led 
them from their lives of shame to virtue and holiness ‘‘for his 
name’s sake.’’ 
And with assurance any sinful soul may now approach him. 
God’s name as a Savior-God is enhanced by every sinner he 


redeems ; 
I am watching that series of articles by Mr. Peter Clark 
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Macfarlane in the American Magazine on ‘‘Those Who Have 
Come Back,’’ with eager interest. The promise of God is that 
‘*sins like searlet’’ he will ‘‘make white as snow.’’ The cynic 
says, the skeptic says, God cannot keep this promise. The co- 
saine ‘‘fiend,’’ the debased alcoholic, the confirmed fallen wo- 
man—there is nothing to do but to abandon them, to cast them 
out and leave them to die in their sin. 

But Mr. Macfarlane is showing that these have by God’s 
grace been brought back to virtue, to purity, to self-control. 
In telling their story the author is telling God’s story, extend- 
ing God’s reputation, building up what men eall eredit for God 
in a department of life where even the faith of Christ’s disei- 
ples has been mostly doubt. 


FTER all’s said, I wonder if the precedence of Jesus in 
A our world is not due to, just this: that he added so much 
to God’s reputation. He proved God not in a few exceptional 
matters but in the consistent whole of his life, and he became 
thus able to speak with authority on what God could be 
trusted to do. 

How far may man trust God? How far may human pru- 
dence be dispensed with in the presence of life’s searching is- 
sues? This is the deepest question our soul can ask. And 
Christ answered it by the experiment of his life. He came to 
do God’s will, nor question as to consequences. From the 
dawn to the end of the day he studied to know his Father’s 
leading, taking no counsel from men nor from his own heart. 

The story of that experiment has gone forth to the ends of 
the earth. And beeause God did not fail him, but gave him 
triumphant peace and a sure sense of the imperishable riches 
of his presence and grace God’s reputation has been wondrously 
magnified wherever the Story has been told. 

HuGH MAacpona.p. 
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Epiror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

I am today sending, in a separate envelope, my renewal sub- 
scription to ‘‘The Christian Century’’ and I cannot feel con- 
tent to do this without trying to tell you what the paper 
has been to me in the past year. ‘‘The moral and intellectual 
compulsion to seek and discover the truth’’ has led me to 
study the writings of the great modern thinkers. Though a 
lover of good literature, feeling the need of religious litera- 
ture, I had given up all hope of finding in our own communion, 
journalism in sympathy with modern thought, and with the 
spirit of religious liberty. Last October I read in the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal your report of the. Louisville Convention. 
I immediately sent my subscription to The Century and the 
paper has been a delight to me ever since. I wish to echo 
a statement of one of your readers which I read in the paper 
‘‘The Christian Century is the hope of the 


last winter: of tl 
’* The paper has been so helpful and inspir- 


young Disciples. 
ing to me, and has so fully supplied a long-felt want, that I 
am deeply grateful to you. I have enjoyed very much the 
two new departments, that under the heading ‘‘At the End 
of the Day,’’ and the articles on the Sunday-school lessons. 

Crittenden, Ky. VIRGINIA FENLEY. 

Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

While writing I want to congratulate you on the splendid 
paper you are giving us. I have not always found myself 
in accord with its views, but I have ever admired its virility 
A total absence of vapidness from its at- 
mosphere makes it a more than welcome weekly visitor to 
our home. There is a field for a journal that holds to the 


« 


and awareness. 
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higher levels. Its mental type is different. May The Century 
ever continue to be as worthy as it is at present. 
Taylor, Texas. W. H. Baasy. 


Epiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

I look forward eagerly to the coming of The Century and 
always enjoy reading it. As you know, I cannot always 
agree with you, but I think perhaps I enjoy the paper all 
the more for that reason, and am always profited by your 
virile, thought-provoking work. With good will and many 
good wishes and urging you not to forget that the ‘‘brake’’ 
is as necessary as the ‘‘motor’’ and begging you to be pa- 
tient with the brethren to whom ‘‘a Sabbath Day’s journey’ 
is a long day’s march. I remain. CaREY EK. MorGan. 
Nasiville, Tenn. 


Epiror THe Curistran CENTURY: 

I am perfectly delighted with The Century’s new dress. 
There is a tone of dignity and an appearance that is highly 
pleasing. The spirit of The Christian Century has always been 
fair and I am happy to place myself on the list of well wishers. 

Kansas City. J. L. THOMPSON. 


Epitor THe CuristrAN CENTURY: 

[ want to congratulate you on the high class paper that you 
are giving us now. I have been a subscriber to The Century 
for several years and its growth has been a source of pleasure 
to me. The last issue would be hard to beat. 

Manhattan, Kan. J. Davip ARNOLD. 


Epiror THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

To my mind The Christian Century is the only representa- 
tive paper we have. At any rate the spirit of it is to be 
appreciated by every one who is eager to destroy the ‘‘high 
board fence’’ that has hemmed and dwarfed visions so long 
in the past. 

Elderville, Tex. ERWIN STARKEY. 

Epitor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

I wish to thank you sincerely for the splendid number of 
The Century issued this week. Your pages are full of pure 
gold. The inspiration of the convention has carried you to 
the mountain top of religious journalism. The Century is 
always good, but this number should stir with pride and en- 
thusiasm our entire brotherhood. Cuarues T. PAvL. 
College of Missions, Indianapolis. 


THE PRAYER OF THE SOUL. 
By THomas Curtis CLARK. 
UNGRY of soul for bread to satisfy, 
Fed through the years with husks of vanity, 
My body faint, drooping my weary head,— 
Hungry of soul, I come to Thee for Bread. 


Thirsty of soul for living waters pure, 

Far from the spring, I searee my life endure; 

My throat all parched, and gone my power to sing,— 
Thirsty of soul, I come to seek Thy Spring. 


Darkened in soul, in world of darkness pent, 
Gone sun and star from out my firmament, 

Groping as blind, all things bring me affright; 
Darkened in soul, I come to Thee for Light. 


Weary in soul of all the world’s hard strife, 
Sick of the wrong that ever fills my life, 
Sated with self and with my selfish quest,— 
Weary in soul, I come to Thee for Rest. 
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‘*Win-My-Chum Week.’’ 

The national secretary of the Ep- 
worth League, Dr. W. F. Sheridan, has 
set the week of November 9-16 as ‘‘ Win- 
My-Chum Week.’’ During this _ period 
all league members are expected to 
make an effort to enlist their com- 
panions in an out and out declaration for 
Christ. 

In preparation for this week of soul- 
winning, all leagues will conduct through 
October a training class for personal 
work. Books on evangelism and per- 
sonal work will be studied. The first 
ten days of November are to be oc- 
eupied with a systematic scheme of 
friendly calls on every young person 
whom any local league has recorded in 
its ‘‘eonstitueney’’ list. Pledged prayer 
is to accompany the undertaking at every 
step of the way. Finally, on Sunday 
night, November 16, each pastor will be 
expected to conduct a ‘‘round-up’’ at 
the meeting of his league, and on that 
evening it is hoped a_ great host of 
young people will identify themselves 
with the chureh. 


Congregationalists Erect Memorials. 

Our contemporary, The Advance, of 
Chicago, pays tribute to William Eliot 
Griffis for the erection of memorial tab- 
lets in various places in Holland as- 
sociated with the sojourning in that 
country of the Pilgrim Fathers. Ten 
such tablets are now, or are soon to be, 
in place. Chieago Congregationalists, 
two years ago, erected one of these tab- 
lets in the English Chureh in Amster- 
dam. The tablets now being unveiled in- 
elude one at The Hague, on the site of 
the first American Legation, in com- 
memoration of the completion of three 
hundred years of unbroken friendship 
between the United States and The 
Netherlands, and another at Rotterdam, 
in honor of Zierikzee, the pioneer 
settler of the State of Delaware and as 
a token of appreciation by America of 
the kindness of the Dutch people to con- 
tinental immigrants to America. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these 
tablets was unveiled Sunday, Septem- 
ber 21, in the Seoteh Chureh at Middle- 
burg ‘‘to the glory of God and in honor 
of Robert Browne.’’ The money for this 
tablet was contributed by the Sunday- 
school children in the Congregational 
churehes of the United States. It bears 
a tribute to William the Silent, and the 
toleration of the Dutch Republic which 
sheltered the Puritans and the Pilgrims. 
Dr. Griffis, himself, unveiled the tablet. 
For the benefit of those who do not know 
who this Robert Browne was, it may be 
stated that his chureh took refuge at 
Middleburg in 1852, and _ there was 
sheltered unmolested and free from 
persecution. 


High Church vs. Low Church. 

What was looked upon as the first test 
of voting strength between the high 
church and low church elements in the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh, came early 
in the convention of that church, held im 
New York City. Dr. Alexander Mann, 
rector of Trinity chureh, Boston, was 
elected president of the house of deputies. 
Dr. Mann was candidate of the low 
church element and defeated Dr. W. T. 
Manning, rector of Trinity church, New 
York, by a vote of 250 to 242. 


The president wields a strong in- 
fluence in the counsels of the house of 
deputies. He has duties and powers sim- 
ilar to those of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in Congress. ° The 
election of Dr. Mann was regarded by 
members of the low chureh as a sub- 
stantial victory. One result of the vote, 
some of them declared, would be that the 
question of changing the denominational 
name to the American Catholie chureh 
probably would not be placed before the 
convention. High church delegates as- 
serted, on the other hand, that the vote 
was too close to give any indication what 
course legislation would take. 

Dr. Mannine upon learning of his de- 
feat, moved to have the election of Dr. 
Mann made unanimous. 


General Booth’s Daughter as Leader. 
Mrs. Catherine Booth-Clibborn, who 
has spent most of her life as an evangel- 
ist in Europe, particularly in France, is 
now in this country, and has attracted 
much interest by her ability as a spiritual 
leader. The genius of the great General 
lives in his sons and daughters, it seems. 
Mrs. Booth-Clibborn, it may be re- 
marked, is not connected with the Salva- 
tion Army, although she worked at one 
time under that banner. She finds she 
ean accomplish greater results by inde- 
pendent evangelism. Mrs. Booth-Clib- 
born ‘‘has remarkable power as a 
speaker,’’ writes one who has_ wit- 
nessed some of her work in this country. 
‘*There is the ash and energy of the old 
General, her father, in her voice and ges- 
ture and whole attitude as she speaks. 
We have heard four members of the 
Booth family speak, the father, one son, 
and two of the daughters, and we are dis- 
posed to think that Mrs. Booth-Clibborn 
is by far the most impressive and ef- 
fective speaker of them all. Her story of 
her work in France and Switzerland, and 
of her imprisonment in the latter coun- 
try, is one of the most thrilling it has 
been our privilege to hear. As a preachi- 
er she is exceedingly strong. She inter- 
prets the word in a natural and simple 
way, and then drives its message home 
with most appealing logie and moving 
force. She stirs a congregation. She 
awakens intense desire for a deepened 
spiritual life. She shows the attractive- 
ness of a complete consecration in a way 
that makes one hungry for the deeper ex- 
periences of the Christian life.’’ 


Protestant Expenses in New York. 

The Christian Intelligencer summar- 
izes the large expenditures being made in 
New York City in the building of new 
Protestant churches and in the improve- 
ment of those already in use. This fall 
buildings will be opened for worship 
which have cost $3,500,000. Most of them 
are in what are known as ‘‘downtown’’ 
districts. There are other buildings in 
process of construction which will cost 
about $2,000,000. In Brooklyn a Beecher 
memorial in connection with Plymouth 
chureh will be opened next month, on 
which above $250,000 has been expended. 


A New Profession. 

A new profession has_ been born. 
With Mr. Charles Stelzle at its head it 
receives the name ‘‘Consulting Sociol- 
ogists’’ with the following catalogue of 
services to render: Expert attention 


with reference to Sociological and Re- 
ligious Surveys; Exhibits; Social Serv- 
ice Campaigns and Conferences; Social 
and Religious Work among Immigrant, 
Industrial, and Rural Populations; Pub- 
licity, Educational, and Evangelistic 
Campaigns; Efficiency Methods for 
Loeal Churches and National Organiza- 
tions; General Industrial Problems. 


Zionist Convention. 

The annual convention of the ‘‘ Zionist 
Movement’’ has just been held in Vienna, 
and in the opinion of the Zionists, the 
movement to repeople Palestine and re- 
store it to Jewish control has thereby 
been set forward. There are two schools 
of Jewish patriots among the Zionists— 
one which would secure political control 
of Palestine, and the other which would 
promote primarily industrial and agricul- 
tural development, looking upon the ter- 
ritorial control as impracticable, more so 
now than ever, since Turkey has suffered 
so great losses in the Balkan war. At the 
Vienna meeting colonization was strongly 
urged. It was determined to establish a 
university at Jerusalem, $500,000 being 
named as the sum required. The dele- 
gates to the Congress subscribed one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, an American He- 
brew giving one-fourth of it. 








President A. W. Harris of North- 
western University has publicly an- 
nounced a gift of $250,000 to that in- 
stitution from N. W. Harris, former 
president and now chairman of the 
board of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, of Chicago. One hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars will be given 
to the chair of Chureh History, 
Political Science and Economics, while 
$100,000 will be devoted to endowment. 
The gift was inspired by the following 
sentiment as expressed by the donor: 
“‘T am sorry I did not get such an 
education myself early in life. But I 
can hope this course will be of great 
value to the coming graduates of North- 
western and will help to turn out good 
citizens.’’ 

The National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in Great 
Britain is laying out plans for a national 
movement in the winter of 1914-15 
which will be styled the Christian Man- 
hood Campaign based in general upon the 
plans of the American Men and Religion 
Movement of 1911-12. 


The Laymen’s Association of the Il- 
linois Methodist Conference took a 
strong stand at their recent meeting 
against the three popular forms of 
amusement—danecing, card-playing, and 
theater-going, and called upon their 
pastors to heartily co-operate with them 
in their stand. 


The passage of a resolution in the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor pro- 
viding that daily sessions of the annual 
convention shall be opened with prayer 
was bitterly opposed in debate by speak- 
ers who contended that a labor conven- 
tion was no place for religion. 


In the missionary colleges of Turkey 
there were enrolled 3,796 students dur- 
ing the year 1912-13. Of these, 1,589 
were Americans, 891 Greeks, 198 Turks, 
and 119 Bulgarians. Mohammedan 
students number 412. 
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Of Human Interest 











G. Stanley Hall on ‘‘Willie.’’ 

Apropos of the fall opening of the 
schools and colleges, Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, president of Clark University, said 
at a dinner in Worcester: 

‘*We all incline to think our own seat 
of learning the best one, but we should 
beware of this inclination, for in its na- 
ture it is unpleasantly like the letter a 
Worcester schoolma’am received the 
other day: 

‘**Tear Miss Teacher’—so the letter 
ran— Please do not push Willie too hard, 
for so much of his brains is intelleck 
that he ought to be held back hard, ’stead 
of pushed hard, or he will run to intelleck 
entirely, and I do not desire this. So 
please hold him back hard, so as to keep 
his intelleck from getting bigger than 
his body, and so injuring him for life.’ ’’ 


Warring for Peace. 

‘“‘T interviewed Andrew Carnegie in 
brussels,’’ said a newspaper correspona- 
ent. ‘*The great-little man talked of 
course, about peace. 

‘‘He told me that peace must be 
preached gently, affectionately. You can 
never convert people by enraging them. 
You ean’t fight for peace. 

‘‘He said a peace advocate of the fiery, 
virulent, bitter school made a speech one 
night at a banquet in Pittsburgh, ana 
when he’d finished an old man shook him 
by the hand and said: 

‘¢¢That was a fine speech, sir.’ 

‘¢¢Thanks. Glad you liked it.’ 

** *Ves,’ said the old man, ‘I liked it 
first rate. But exeuse me, sir, what are 
you for—peace or war?’ ”’ 


Interviewing J. J. Hill. 

One of the Chicago papers reports this 
from a shop talk session at the Press 
Club: 

Once upon a time a versistent young 
eub reporter person was sent to inter- 
view James J. Hill, the ‘‘empire builder,’’ 
on how to build ’em. At that time Mr. 
Hill was more than busy with the North- 
ern Securities ease. He was not to be 
seen at his town home in St. Paul, his 
office or his country estate of North Oaks. 

The faithful cub finally sighted Mr. 
Hill on the street, walking arm-in-arm 
with an associate, deep in conversation. 
The eub, dauntless, dashed up and pushed 
between them. 

‘*Tell me, Mr. Hill,’’ he demanded, 
‘‘what are the essentials of success—my 
paper wants a page feature.’’ 

Mr. Hill recovered his glasses and poise. 
Looking the youth over carefully, he an- 
swered with deliberation: 

‘*Nerve and luck, you have them both. 
Make a page out of that. Good day.’’ 


A Story From Ex-Governor Deneen. 

Years ago when Former Governor De- 
neen went to school, he had the natural 
hatred for a youth in his class named 
Harold, who was a mathematical genius. 
Whenever young Deneen failed to solve 
a problem in arithmetic his anguish was 
doubled through the knowledge that 
Harold would have it settled, certified 
and bullet-proof. Years went by. De- 
neen became Governor and accumulated a 
competence. Recently he dropped into 
his elub for dinner. A new but some- 
What familiar waiter was busying about 
him, brushing off crumbs and the like, 
and finally served the former Governor’s 
meal. Deneen looked over his eheck—- 





the waiter had made an error of fifteen 
cents in making it out. 

‘‘T called his attention to it,’’ says 
Deneen. ‘‘I scolded him for his stupidity. 
I grumbled about the incompetency of the 
club’s servants. Then I said: ‘Now here- 
after you be more careful, George.’ He 
took his scolding meekly, but replied, 
‘My name isn’t George—it’s Harold.’’ 


Not Fair Weather Friends. 

United States Weather Forecaster 
Henry J. Cox is worried these days, says 
the Chieago Reeord Herald. He was 
called on for expert advice on prospective 
weather and gave it, not knowing of the 
chanees of impending tragedy. He tells 
the story himself. 

‘‘A man called me up the other day 
and asked what sort of weather we were 
to have on the lake the following day. I 
told him that there would be heavy 
weather-—-very squally and dangerous. He 
hemmed and hawed a few moments and 
said: ‘Is That so?’ I reassured him 
that scientifically it was true. He gurgled 
a little, I don’t know whether it was a 
laugh, and said: ‘My wife’s folks 
want to take a trip on a boat. I guess 
I’ll tell them to go ahead.’ ”’ 


Riley on Poetry. 
It was in a recent interview that for 
the first time James Whiteomb Riley 


told of the aetual work he had done in, 


making his poetry come to possess its 

strange appeal. 

In recovering Riley’s ‘‘lost’’ works the 
editors of the complete edition found that 
as far back as 1879 Riley had been think- 
ing along the line of ‘‘appeal.’’ There 
were many evidences of his thought in 
some of his later writings, but that he 
should have been seeking for a basis of 
universal appeal so early in his career was 
indeed a revelation. 

The first poem found, which disclosed 
the poet’s ideas on poetry, is one en- 
titled ‘‘The Ginoine Ar-Tickle,’’ which 
was discovered in the files of the old Ko- 
komo (Ind.) Tribune under the date of 
Nov. 8, 1879. Typically characteristic of 
Riley, it gives his views on poetry in a 
more readily understandable fashion than 
anything that might be said. 

‘*Talkin’ o’ poetry—there’s few men yit 
*At’s got the stuff biled down so’s it’ll 

pour 

Out sorgum-like, and keeps a year or 

more 

Jes’ sweeter ever’ time you tackle it! 

W’y all the jinglin’ truck ’at hes been 
writ 
For twenty ’ear and better is so pore 
You eain’t find no sap in it any more 

’"N you’d find juice in puff balls! And 

L’d quit. 

What people wants is facts, I apprehend; 
And naked nature is the thing to give 
You writin’ basis, eh? And I contend 

’At honest work is allus bound to live. 

Now them’s my views! ’Cause you kin 

recommend 

Sich poetry as that from end to end.’’ 


, 


Again in ‘‘A Tale of the Airly Days,’ 
a poem written in 1886, a similar idea 
was expressed in the following way: 
‘*Tell of the things just as they wuz— 

They don’t need no excuse! 
Don’t tetch ’em up like the poets does, 

Tel they’re all to fine fer use.’’ 

In the 
Home,’’ 





proem to ‘‘Poems Here at 
written during the summer of 


1892, which is the best known of all the 

Riley verse in which the poet has sought 

to give utterance to his thoughts regard- 

ing poetry, the following oft-quoted lines 

appear: 

‘*‘What we want, as I sense it, in the 
line 

O’ poetry is somepin’ Yours and Mine— 

Somepin’ with livestock in it and out- 
doors, 

And old erick bottoms, snags and syea- 
mores; 

Putt weeds in—pizen vines and under- 
brush, 

As well as Johnny-jump-ups, all so fresi 

And sassy like, and groun’ squirrels— 
yes, and ‘We.’ 

As saying is—‘ We, Us and Company.’ 

‘*No ‘Ladies’ Amaranth’ and ‘Treasury’ 
book— . 

Ner ‘Night Thoughts’ nuther—ner no 
‘Lally Rook.’ 

We want some poetry ’at’s to Our taste. 
Made out o’ truck ’at’s jes’ a-goin’ to 
waste, 
*Cause_ smart 

vether too 
Outrageous common—’cept fer me and 
you- ” 
Which goes to argy, all such poetry 
Is *bliged to rest its hopes on You and 


Me.’’ 


folks thinks it’s alto- 

















| From Near and Far 





October 26 will be observed by many 
churches as Prison Sunday. Special at- 
tention will be given on this day to the 
problems which the day suggests. Dur 
ing the past year the Central Howard 
Association, which has this celebration in 
charge, assisted over 1600 ex-prisoners, 
te gain a new start in life. Information 
and materials for the observance of Prison 
Sunday may be secured from the Associ- 
ation, at their headquarters in the 
Monon Building, Chicago. 


The Christian Endeavor unions of 
Chicago have swung their large member- 
ships into the suffrage movement. The 
presidents of the Chicago and state un- 
ions have approved a plan of instruction 
for the women voters in the unions. 
There will be given a six weeks’ series 
of lectures on the election laws of IIli- 
nois simultaneously in three parts of the 
eity. 

. 

Motherhood is no permanent bar to a 
position as teacher in the Chicago publie 
schools, according to Mrs. Ella Flage 
Young, superintendent of the Chicago 
schools. A rule advocated by Mrs. Young 
and adopted by the school board, pro- 
vides that a women may not be employed 
permanently as teacher two years after 
the birth of her child. 


The will of Benjamin Altman, recently 
filed in the Surrogate court, New York, 
is a human interest document. In the 
twenty odd sheets, written on both sides, 
there is seen the purpose of Mr. Altman 
so to distribute his estate, which has been 
estimated at $40,000,000, that all his em- 
ployes shall share in the profits of the 
business he founded. 


The Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association will hold its annual econ- 
ference about December 15.. This year 
it will meet at Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, and will give its main consideration 
to the problem of forest fire prevention 
and control. 
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Disciples Table Talk 











Forward Move in Indiana. 

Because the work of Indiana missions 
has become too large for the hands of one 
man, those in charge of the state organi- 
gation have divided Indiana into five dis- 
tricts. It is the intention to have a mission 
ary or worker for each of these units 
Already three have been selected. After 
consulting many preachers and laymen, the 
following men have been asked to under- 
tou ke this work: r. J Legg, the Western 
listrict; Fred R. Davies, the Southeast 
ern District Melnotte Miller, the South- 
western District These workers will help 
existing churches to become more efficient, 
set in order things that are wanting, do th 


work of an evangelist and organize churches 
in needy and promising fields. The present 
secretary, L. E. Murray, will retire Novem- 
ber 1. C. W. Cauble, who did effective 


work last spring in the special campaign 
for $5,000 will be the new Corresponding 


Secretary He will begin work November 
l M. T. Reeves, of Columbus, whose gen 
erosity has inspired the churches of Indi- 


ana with a new enthusiasm for state mis 
sions, repeats the challenge of a year ago 
He will give another $5,000 on condition 
that the rest of the state give an equal 
amount Mr Murray, retiring secretary, 
is very hopeful for the new plan, and asks 


earnest support for the worthy men who 


are taking up these several fields 


Booth Memorial at Hiram College. 

From 1851 to 1867 Miss Almeda A. Booth 
was a teacher and lady principal at Hiram 
[Through about ten years she was asso 
ated with Garfield, first as fellow student 
and then as fellow teacher No one knew 


her more intimately than Garfield. After 


her death in 1875 General Garfield said of 
her “In native powers of mind, in thor- 
eughness of scholarship, in womanly sweet 
ness of spirit, in the quantity and quality 


of effective work done. she has not been 
excelled by any American woman.” A year 
ago last June a reunion of old Eelectic 


students was held at Hiram at which a 


movement was set on foot to provide a 


suitable memorial for Miss Booth It 3 
pre posed to raise a fund of 850.000 to en 
low a chair to be known as the Almeda 


\ Booth Memorial Chair for Dean of 
Women in Hiram College.” Two-thirds of 
the amount has already been secured in 
cash and pledges, mainly contributed by 
six hundred old Eclecties B. S. Dean 
writes from Hiram College that he would 
he glad to hear from any such whose ad 


dresses are not known to him 


M, M. Davis Celebrates Anniversary. 


Celebrating the twenty-third anniversary 
of the date which marked his entrance 
pon his career as a minister of the gospel 
n Dallas, M. M Davis pastor of the Ross 
Ave. Church, reviewed the events which led 
up to and immediately succeeded his com 
ng to Dallas on Oct. 1, 1890, and the years 
which came after, marked by rapid growth 


in his church and in the city about him 
“T have seen Dallas grow,” he said, “from 
an insignificant little city of 30,000 people 
to the present magnificent city of more 
than 100,000, a city with prospects of a 
brilliant future second to none of which 1 
know. I have seen the steady, rapid growth 
year after year, and T am glad that I havi 


had something, at least, to do with the 
moral and spiritual development which has 
taken place When I came to Dallas in 
i890 we had a little church over on what 
is now Commerce Street, about where the 
Y. M. C. A. Building now stands. We had 
a congregation of about 300 people, and 
ours was the only church of the denomina 
tion in the city I have seen this congre 
gation grow and enlarge as the city grew 
until today we have nine churches and nin 
big congregations instead of one Not be 


cause it is particularly important, but  be- 
cause it may be of some interest as show- 
ing the amount of work which I have done, 
I will say that during these last twenty- 
three years in Dallas I have preached 3,287 
sermons to my people, and have seen 3,829 
people drawn into the church by one 
agency or another. Sometimes when I 
think of that enormous number of sermons 
that I have had the courage to inflict my 
people with, I am appalled, but I see many 
of you still looking hale and healthful, and I 
believe you can stand another one tonight.” 


Kansas in Convention Session. 

The Kansas churches held their annual 
convention in Atchison, Oct. 13-16. Among 
cut-state speakers were Walter S. Athearn, 
lowa;: Clair S. Adams, Illinois; A. McLean 
and Grant K. Lewis, Ohio; G. W. Muckley 
and Miss Constance Latshaw, Missouri; 
Mrs. Alic@é M. Wickizer, Oklahoma, and 





Re r. WwW. S. Priest, 
Chairman of Kansas Convention. 


‘iiss Mattie Burgess, returned missionary 


from —_ India. Walter Scott Priest, ol 
Wichita, served as chairman of the conven 
tion Judge J. N. Haymaker presided over 


t] business sessions and W. E. M. Hackle- 
man of Indiana had charge of the musi 
\t the Toronto Convention the North 
merican front rank banner for Sunday 
schools was awarded to Kansas, and the 
Sunflower folks are making capital of this 


honor. They consider it a pleasant com 
mentary on the kind of work being done 
in the Sunflower state. The banner was 
exhibited at the Atchison convention. 


There are more than fifty thousand mem- 
bers of the Christian Church in Kansas and 
the Atchison congregation with its twelv 
hundred members and its new $45,000 
building, led by Jesse M. Bader, gave splen 
did entertainment to the hosts assembled. 


F. F. Grim Discusses Christian Union. 

At a recent union service held at the 
Presbyterian Church, in Albuquerque, N. 
M Frederick F. Grim, State Secretary of 
New Mexico-West Texas Missions, spoke 
by special request on “The Road to Chris- 
tian Union.” Defining Christian union, Mr. 
Grim said: 

“Christian union is union in the Father 
and the Son. It is a union of hearts to 
love and desire, of minds to plan and to 
think, of wills to execute. It is not a 
mere sentiment nor a figment of the im- 
agination, but it is a visible, actual, per- 
manent and organic unity constituting the 
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body of Christ of which he is the head. 
Loyalty to Christ and his Holy Spirit make 
it imperative that we forget the things 
which are behind—our party pride, our 
party zeal, our party glory—and press for- 
ward to the goal. How is it to be brought 
about? Not by magic nor legerdemain, nor 
by controversy and debate, but every pulpit 
should resound with the message present- 
ing not alone the scriptural teaching but 
enforcing the economic, social and national 
necessity for a re-united church. We should 
come together in frank and friendly con- 
ferences of our agreements and differences 
in which we will make an honest effort to 
understand each other. We should be 
courteous one toward the other and put 
the best possible interpretations on the be- 
lefs and practices of others.” 


S.-S. Offering for Home Missions. 

No one has had more influence in mak- 
ing the Sunday-schools of the Disciples effi- 
cient than Robt. M. Hopkins, the national 
secretary. One of the lines of enterprise 
he is pushing at this time is missionary 
offerings in the schools. Only thirty per 
cent of the schools sent offerings for mis- 
sions last year, but Mr. Hopkins states 
that more schools are ordering supplies and 
sending in words of encouragement than 
ever before. November 23 is the day set 
for the offering this year, and every pas- 
tor owes it to his school to give it an op- 
portunity to gain the missionary vision by 
giving missionary dollars. A Blackboard 
Review has been prepared for the use of 
the schools. This, with other supplies, may 
be secured by addressing R. M. Hopkins, 
American Christian Missionary Society, 
Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Preacher Fights Social Evil. 

An uncompromising crusade against the 
vcial evil has been taken up by W. E. 
Crabtree, pastor at Central, San Diego. In 
a recent sermon Mr. Crabtree argued that 
there was no ground for the claim that 
immorality is beyona the reach of reform 
because it is as old as the race, and with 
equal emphasis he declared it was not more 
respectable om account of its long survival. 
“They call it an ancient evil.” he said, 
“and seek to prove that it is futile to at- 
tempt to handle it because it is so old. 
That there is no use to strive to eradicate 
licentiousness, because it is as old as the 
race, is a very foolish argument. Drunken- 
ness is as old as Noah. Therefore, let 
crinking go on unrestrained. Murder is as 
old as Cain. It is no use having a law to 
forbid it. All evils are the same age. The 
first man had passions and appetites an 
he was just a little higher than the brute. 
The wonder is not that these evils are still 
with us. but is that man has climbed so 
amazingly out of the flesh. Now af this 
late date to throw up the hands and ex- 
claim, ‘Oh, it is so old, this evil of lust 
it is not worth while to battle!’ It is to 
declare oneself a miserable pessimist and a 
weakling. The evil is no more respectable 
now for its age. It is all the more repre- 
hensible and worthy of a death blow.” 


Englewood Pastor Fights Vice. 

C. G. Kindred, pastor at Englewood, Chi- 
cago, has lost his patience with the inactiv- 
ity of State’s Attorney Hoyne, in crime 
cases brought before him. At a_ recent 
meeting of the Englewood Law and Ordet 
League, Mr. Kindred declared himself in 
the following words: 

“IT do not understand the attitude of the 
state’s attorney. We have no trouble get- 
ting the police to do their duty, but when 
we bring the cases to the prosecutor they 
go no farther. I cannot understand why 
Mr. Hoyne should take the position of 
shielding men who are accused of crimes 
against little girls. Is it possible Mr. Hoyne 
has allied himself with the saloon inter- 
ests?” As a result of Mr. Kindred’s speech, 
resolutions condemning the inactivity of 
the state’s attorney in prosecuting “twenty- 
six” dice game cases and calling on him to 
stamp out gambling in Englewood were 
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adopted. A letter from the Englewood 
Women’s club, which promised the support 
of the club, was read at the meeting. The 
letter was accompanied by a check for $159 
with which to carry on the fight. The 
Inglewood Women’s club promised its co- 
operation in an effort to bring the viola- 
tors of the law to justice. Mr. Kindred de- 
clares an effort is being made by the state’s 
attorney’s office to block the prosecution 
of men charged with offenses against chil- 
dren in Englewood. “Something must be 
done,” he said. “We have brought these 
cases to the attention of the men who are 
supposed to protect us, but-we get no re- 
sults. It is now time for the citizens to rise 
up and demand that Mr. Hoyne do his duty. 
Despite the evidence we have placed in the 
hands of the state’s attorney, Englewood is 
honey-combed with vice dives.” 


Dr. Ainslie To Go Abroad. 

Along with three other ministers, repre- 
senting the Presbyterian, Oongregational 
and Methodist churches, Dr. Peter Ainslie 
will go abroad in January to enlist the 
support of non-conformist churches of 
Great Britain in the proposed movement for 
a world conference on church unity. The 
other representatives are: Dr. William 
Henry Roberts, of Philadelphia, stated 
clerk of the Presbyterian church; Dr. New- 
man Smyth, of New Haven, pastor emeritus 
of the First Congregational Church of that 
city, and Bishop John W. Hamilton, resi- 
dent Methodist bishop in Boston. These 
men were appointed to the mission by a 
conference of ministers which met in New 
York City recently. 


Church Raised $100 per Minute. 

The important work at Gary, Ind., where 
S. W. Nay ministers, was set forward sev- 
eral leagues when, at a men’s brotherhood 
banquet, held Oct. 8, over $1,000 was raised 
in ten minutes. It was not planned before- 
hand to take this method of raising funds, 
but after an address upon the echurch’s fi- 
nanees by Mr. Nay, he called for voluntary 
subscriptions and they came so rapidly that 
the $1,000 was soon raised. The congrega- 
tion is working to clear up the debt upon 
the present church property and to start 
a fund for building a permanent church 
upon the same site. Cecil Sharpe, Ham- 
mond pastor, who has aided in the estab- 
l’shment of the Gary church, was among 
the speakers. Male quartet selections 
helped to enliven the banquet program. 


Fresno, Cal., Has Good Report. 

Among the items included in the annual 
report of the Fresno, Cal., church, Shirley 
R. Shaw minister, are the following: More 
than $10,000 has been collected by the 
church during the past year. Two thou- 
sand of this has gone for the support of 
missions. The two ministers, Dr. Harvey 
(©. Breeden and Shirley R. Shaw, have made 
3,151 calls. During the year 203 members 
have been added, which with twenty-eight 
removals and deaths brings the total church 
members to 913. The Sunday-school has 
collected during the past year $1,354, over 
half of which has gone for foreign and 
home missions. Membership has increased 
nearly 50 per cent and sixty-five of the 
Svunday-school students have become mem- 
bers of the church. 


R. Ray Eldred’s Boys Cared For. 

B. S. Dean, writing from Hiram College, 
siates that the repgrt of the death of R. 
Ray Eldred, in the Congo region, came with 
a shock to those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Eldred’s boys, Ray, Ward and Jo, who 
are being cared fore at the Wharton Me- 
morial Home, where Morton D. Adams and 
wife are in charge. This Home, writes 
Prof. Dean, is an ideal place for the chil- 
dren of the missionaries. But there is need, 
he declares, that some big hearted friends 
provide the means for the boys’ support 
and relieve Mrs. Adams from the heavier 
burdens of the Home. 
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New Convention Plan in Montana. 
District conventions, instead of one large 
state convention, is the innovation con- 
templated by the churches of Montana, 
which believe that the state has grown so 
rapidly in population that the churches 
are now too widely separated for partici- 
pation in a single convention. Under the 
new arrangement the state would be divided 
into four districts, composed of the north, 
east, south and west portions of the state. 
Conventions would be held in each district, 
making four conventions instead of one. 
The first of the series is to be held at Ana- 
conda Oct. 23 and 24. Among the speakers 
are Walter M. Jordan, Butte; Mrs. Tyler 
B. Thompson, Missoula; C. S. Miles, Sales- 
ville; A. L. Chapman, Bozeman; L. Hulser, 
Deer Lodge; Walter B. Reed, Billings. 


Men’s Brotherhood at Berkeley, Cal. 

When the women of the Berkeley, Cal. 
Church issued a challenge to the men to 
organize a club similar to their own, and 
held before them a banquet as a reward for 
their labors, they did not think they would 
be called upon so soon to fulfill their pledge. 
The club is now organized, with 101 mem- 
bers. Among the speakers at the banquet 
were Judge W. H. Waste, T. A. Boyer and 
H. J. Loken. 


Charleston, Iil., Church Reports. 

At the annual meeting of First Church, 
Charleston, Ill, it was reported that the net 
increase in the church membership during 
the year was 155. The present resident 
membership is 885. The Social and Iddus- 
trial Society raised $188.99 for benevolent 
purposes. The C. W. B. M. raised $126.63, the 
Aid Society $380.71, the Sunday-school 
$281.47, the Brotherhood $18.30, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society $30.00, the church 
$4006.98; total for all purpose, $5033.08. 
The church Treasurer reported a balance of 
$9.32, with all bills paid. Jno. MeD. Horne 
ministers at Charleston. 


Report of Kirksville, Mo., Work. 

From the “Year Book and Directory” of 
Kirksville, Mo. First Chureh, where W. D. 
Endres ministers, w: cull the following 
feures: One hundrel and nineteen were 





WE TAKE OFF OUR HAT TO— 


Rev. M. M. 
three years has ministered to the spirit- 


Davis, who for twenty- 


ual life of Dailas, Tex. 

Hiram College, which proposes to do 
honor to one of her pioneers, Miss 
Almeda A. Booth. 


The Indiana churches, which have 
builded beyond the power of one man’s 


ability to care for. 


Rev. W. E. 
Kindred, for their courage in “talking 


Crabtree and Rev. C. G. 


out” when the devil’s to be met. 

The Fresno, Cal., Charleston, Ill., and 
Kirksville, Mo., churches for the good 
records made during the past year. 

The Gary, Ind., chureh for its ability 
to raise funds at the rate of $100 a 
minute. 

The Foreign Society, for its gains ove:z 
last year. . 

Rev. F. F. 
Mexico in behalf of Christian union. 


Grim, for his work in New 


Secretary R. M. Hopkins, for his suc- 
cess in enlisting the Sunday-schools for 
missions. 


All the Sunday-schools that are plan- 
ning to put the Bethany System of Sun- 
day-school Literature into their schools 
January 1. 
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acded to the membership during the year, 
3¢ by conversion and 85 by letter and state- 
ment. Forty-five letters were issued during 
the year. Net gain, 74. Received 27 more 
into the membership of the church this year 
than last. Resident membership, 525; non- 
resident membership, 91. Total 616. The 
church raised a total of $4,592.46 during the 
year. 


A Woman With a Message. 

V. W. Blair, pastor at North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., writes that “one of the richest heart 
stories” he has ever heard was given to his 
congregation on a recent Sunday evening 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Ross. Her theme was 
“Liberia and My Boy.” Mr. Blair speaks 
unreservedly in commending Mrs. Ross, and 
believes that the churches generally should 
give her a hearing. “Her message is so 
simple, straightforward and convincing,’ he 
writes, “that I believe, if heard, she will 
Lecome mighty in influence for missions.” 


National Michigan Chautauqua Proposed. 

A national Chautauqua, to be conducted 
by the Christian church, is being proposed 
by S. O. Landis, pastor of the Central 
Church, Flint, Mich. Mr. Landis has just 
returned from the convention at Toronto, 
where many Michigan Disciples were present 
and talked of such an institution to be estab- 
lished in their state. The Chautauqua plan 
calls for a summer resort where ministers 
and institutional workers may syend several 
weeks each summer in recreati:n and at the 
same time be in a position eo hear educa- 
tional lectures, concerts, et’ Long Lake has 
been mentioned as a pr siible location for 
the Chautauqua. 


W. B. Shaw, formerly pastor at Liver- 
pool and Saltney, England, is becoming 
increasingly ill and helpless. He has for 
some time been scarcely able to recognize 
his acquaintances. His illness has been a 
long and trying one, and it is not a sur- 
prising fact that it is difficult to provide 
him with all the comforts desirable under 
such circumstances. It would be a gra- 
cious thing, the Christian Monthly writes, 
if some of his many friends would join 
tegether in making such a contribution as 
would secure for him such things as would 
make his last days as comfortable as pos- 
sible, 


At the Quarterly Assembly of the Chicago 
Disciples, held Oct. 19, at the First Metho- 
dist Chureh, E. Leroy Dakin, of Memorial 
Church, gave a report of the Toronto Con- 
tion; C. C. Buckner, of Irving Park, talked 
on “The Suburban Church,” and Dr. H. L. 
Willett discussed “New Problems in the 
Orient.” 


“The Christian Call” is the name of the 
new church weekly put out by University 
Place Church, Des Moines, C.'S. Medbury, 
pastor. From the second issue of this neat 
sheet we learn that nineteen persons rep® 
resented this great church at Toronto. 


Several of the good churches of Sixth 
District Illinois, are without preachers at 
this time. Among the vacancies are Nian- 
tic, Rantoul, Mattoon, Cowden, Bethany, 
Tuscola, Farmer City and Windsor, reports 
ri. E. Henry, Niantic, Il. 


During a four days’ visit of C. R. Sco- 
ville to Hiram College, following the To- 
ronto Convention, eight persons were added 
t the church. Mr. Scoville gave addresses 
ut. the college chapel and in the church. 


At a meeting of the District Board of 
the Sixth Illinois District Ralph V. Calla- 
way, of Clinton, was elected Secretary of 
the District, vice R. E. Henry, resigned, the 
resignation taking effect November 1. 


“The Century Men’s Club” has just been 
reorganized in the church at Warren, Ohio, 
where E. A. Hibler ministers. The first 
meeting was held Oct. 14. L. G. Batman, 
ot Youngstown, was chief speaker. 
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The Christian ministers of Southern Cal- 
iiornia held their first monthly meeting oi 
the season Oct. 7, at First Church, Los 
Angeles Bruce Brown of Fullerton pre 
sided and delivered the principal address on 
Evangelism.” At the luncheon following 
the meeting, Dr. William Bayard Craig, of 


Redlands, acted as  toastmaster. Toasts 
were given by Leonard G Chompson, 
I. P. MeKnight and G. W. Thompson. 


George Meeker, pastor at Chico, Cal., has 
heen elected president of the local Minis 
tcrial Union, The Union is advocating a 
dry town for Chico, and it is reported Mr. 
Meeker was elected president because he is 
‘new blood” in Chico. 


4. R. Liverett, Jefferson City, Mo.. reports 
that his expenses to Toronto were paid by 
his congregation. Five accessions to the 
church membership made the first Dord's 
day after the convention a happy one. 


Ek. C. Browning, former pastor at Wrigit 
venue Church, Little Rock, and a resident 
©, that city for 18 years, has removed to 
Southern California, where he will reside. 


4 


The Foreign Society reports thirty-seven 
new Living-links during the past year; 
thirty-two churches and five individuals, 
the largest number in 


any one year. 


FOREIGN SOCIETY FIGURES. 


Income—The total receipts of the vear 
pinounted to $434,183, a gain of $33,454. 
There has been a gain every year for thir 
teen but one, The receipts have about 
doubled in ten years. 

Churches—The number of contributing 
churches was 3,122, a gain of 151. Contri 
butions amounted to $129,871, a loss of 
5.964. The average contribution is $41.65 

Sunday-schools—Gave $92,853, and 4,051 
schools observed Children’s Day, a gain of 
7¢ The children have given a_ total ot 
=!,.201,904 for foreign missions. 


Individual Offerings—Amounted to $101,- 
376, a gain of $16,259. The number of 


friends giving is 1,276. The average gift 
Is $79. This is about 25 per cent of the 


total receipts for the year. 

Endeavor Societies—Show a loss of $1. 
100 in their gifts. The number contribut 
ing was 720, a loss of 109. 

Annuity Gifts—Reached $49,386, a gain of 
$18,186. The total amount received to this 
fund since 1897 is $508,801. Of this amount 
$125,950 has been transferred to the Gen- 
eral Fund by death or request of annui- 
tants. 

Bequests—Amounted to $8,468, a gain of 
$4,379. 

Miscellaneous Receipts—Ran up to $43,- 
181, a gain of $1,592. These include inter- 
est, profits on books, receipts from the 
helds, ete. , 

Total Receipts—Of the Foreign Society 
since its organization, $5,274,047. 

F. M. RAINs. 


THE UNITED MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN. 


The Home and Foreign Missionary leaders 
of the United States and Canada, have de- 
cided to engage this winter in-the most ex- 
tensive and important piece of coiperative 
work which they have ever undertaken. The 
object in view is to enlist a far larger num- 
ber of church members as intelligent mis- 
sionary workers, supporters and intercessors. 
Of the more than twenty millions of Protest- 
ant church members in North America, less 
than one-half of them are doing anything 
or giving anything to meet the missionary 
needs either at home or abroad. 

In addition to aggressive educational plans 
to be carried forward within the various 
denominations, there will be several hun- 
dred two-day Missionary Conferences held 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
More than twenty teams of experienced 
speakers are already organized for the ef- 
ficient conduct of the conferences. 
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This extensive campaign is planned to lead 
up to a simultaneous personal canvass in 
March, 1914, for all missionary purposes, on 
the part of all the churches of all denomina 
tions, so far as they will undertake it. More 
than two hundred speakers will participate 
in the conferences. Probably hundreds of 
churches will at once volunteer for the simul- 
taneous canvass for missionary subscriptions. 
The entire effort should mean a marked 
quickening of the spiritual life of many 
thousands of churches, resulting in greatly 
increased Christian activity and liberality. 

In view of the vast issues involved, the 
executive committee of the United Mission- 
ary Campaign appeals to Christian people 
everywhere to join in frequent prayer for 
God’s clear guidance and manifested presence 
and power in connection with this entire 
undertaking. In private prayer, at the fam- 
ily altars, in the stated church service and 
in many other meetings called especially for 
the purpose, it is most earnestly urged that 
unceasing prayer be offered for a mighty 
spiritual quickening that will enable the 
church to strengthen and enlarge its work so 
as to meet worthily the present critical and 
stupendous opportunities both at home and 
abroad. Nothing less than a general and 
profound spiritual quickening among the 
churches will meet the present emergency. 
This quickening will come, and can only 
come, when fervent prayer is offered un- 
ceasingly to God, to this end. “In any land 
a revival will come when enough people de- 
sire it enough—that is, above everything.” 

S. Eart Taytor, Chairman. 

CHARLES R. WATSON, Vice-Chairman. 

GEORGE INNES, General Secretary. 

WILLIAM B. MILLAR, General Secretary. 
A. W. HALSEY Epwarb LINCOLN SMITH 
H. C. HERRING HARRY WADE HIcKs 
J.C. KUNZMAN J. CAMPBELL WHITE. 
JOHN M. Moore H. L. MOREHOUSE 
C. H. Patton C. L. THOMPSON 
WARD PLATT F. P. HAGGARD 

WILLIAM I. CHAMBERLAIN 

Executive Committee of the United Mis- 

sionary Campaign. 
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The objections urged against these lessons before 


teach but indeed easier. 


inerease in the expenses of the school in the long run. 


Easy to Teach, Inexpensive, Modern 


We have been using the Bethany graded lessons now for 
entirely met by the experience we have had with them. They are not harder to 


convineed some of the best families of our community that our school was sufficiently 


modern that they might entrust their children to our care and instruction. 


Pastor Chureh of Christ, Evanston, IIl. 


a considerable time. 


we inaugurated them have been 


We have not found that their use has made any material 


The use of these lessons has 
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EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Lexington, Ill, F. B. Thomas, evangelist ; 
23; continuing. 
Nevada, Mo., Levi Marshall, pastor; C. M. 


Sharpe and Cook, evangelists; 3 additions, 


one a United Brethren minister; continuing. 
Jefferson, Ia., Richard Martin, evangelist; 
35; continuing. 
Niantic, Ill., R. E. 
ing, J. A. Kay singing; continuing. 
Shenandoah, Ia., F. D. Ferrall, minister, 
Charles E. MeVay singing; 4; 


Henry, pastor, preach- 


preaching ; 
continuing. a 
Joplin, Mo., First, G. J. Chapman, minis- 
ter: E. J. Meacham, evangelist; C. E. Wag- 
ner, chorus leader; 8; continuing. 
Sioux City, Ia., J. R. Perkins, 
Park Sisters singing. 
Harold E. Monser, evan- 


pastor, 
preaching; 

Donovan, IIL, 
gelist. 

Nashville, Tenn., Woodland Street; W. H. 
Pinkerton and Otis E. Watson, evangelists. 

Temple, Tex., Lee P. Mansfield, evangelist. 

Hudson, Ill., Osceola McNemar, evangelist. 

San Marcos, Tex., J. L. Haddock, evan 
gelist. 

Nowata, Okla., E. E. Violett, evangelist. 

Beaumont, Tex., A. E. Ewell, pastor; 
Minges company, evangelists; 262; continu- 
ing. 

York, Neb., A. R. Ritchey, pastor; C. R. 
L. Vawter, evangelist; 49; continuing. 
Alexandria, Ind.,~ H. E. Wilhite, 
preaching; 72; continuing. 

Wabash, Ind., Frank E. Jaynes, pastor, 
preaching; W. S. Lintt singing; 24; con- 
tinuing. 

Ft. Cobb, Okla., Oscar Ingold, evangelist. 

Harrodsburg, Ky., R. N. Simpson, pastor; 
Herbert Yeuell, evangelist; 138; continuing. 

Pulaski, Ill, Schenk and Douthit, evan- 
gelists; 25; continuing. 

Bowling Green, Ky., B. F. 
Fife Brothers, evangelists 
Corbitt, Ore. W. T. Adams, evangelist; 
37; closed. 

Isadora, Mo., Challie E. Graham, pastor; 
A. W. Luce, evangelist; 38; 


pastor, 


Cato, pastor; 


closed. 


THE 
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Sterling, Kan., J. H. MeWhirter, evangel- 
ist: 30; closed; church established. 

Long Point, Ill., H. H. Jenner, minister; 
Robertson and Tuckerman, evangelists. 

East St. Louis, Ill., Meade E. Dutt, pastor; 
wa Bs 

CALLS. 
A. L. West, Kentland to Sheldon, Ill. 


Fred Jacobs, to Billings, Mont., South 
Side. 

L. O. Ferguson, Petaluma to Glendora, 
Cal. 


H. G. Rowe, Danville, IL, 
Indianapolis; no decision. 

George A. 
Okla., First. 

Herbert F. Jones, Seattle, Wash., to Mon- 
mouth, II. 


James Small, to Hyde Park, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Kev. Mr. Burdin, to Ferguson, Ia. 
A. L. Crim, to Puyallup, Wash. 
W. B. Crewdson, to Elliott, Ia.. Nov. 1. 
2. E. L. Prunty, La Belle to California, 


J. E. Gordon, Belle Vernon to Homestead, 
Pa. 
Nelson O. Williams, to Tone, Ore. 


W. H. Hardaker, Schaller, to Ft. Dodge, Ia. | 


Moody, Edwards, to New Salem, Ind. 
J. W. Carpenter, Hiawatha to Jewell City, 
Kan. 


W. T. McLain, to Fairview Ave., Wichita, | 
Kan. 
H. H. Saunders, Orleans, Ind., to King- 


fisher, Okla. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
A. D.,Harmon, Omaha, Neb., First. 
Traverse Harrison, Lisbon, O. 
J. Murray Taylor, Paragould, Ark. 
A. C. Tharpe, Kankakee, III. 
J. F. Floyd, Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
Victor P. Bowers, West End, Augusta, Ga. 


NEW BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Bartlett, Tex., Central, will build $3,500 | 


pa rsonage. 


CENTURY 


Brooks and A. A. Bailey, evangelists. 


First, to First, 


Hendrixson, Alba to Shawnee, 
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Abingdon, IIl., $3,500 debt on _ building 
cleared. , 
Peoria, Central, will rebuild on new site. 
Bloomington, Ill., First, is building addi- 
tion. 
Anderson, Ind., 
completed. 
Vermilion, Ind., new 


occupancy. 


Arrow Ave., remodeling 


building ready for 


J. R. Blunt, who has left the work at 
South Joplin, Mo., to take up the pastorate 
at First, Winnipeg, Manitoba, reports that 
there have been 671 accessions’ to the church 
membership during his four and one-halt 
years’ ministry at South Joplin. On Oct. 
12, the last Sunday of his ministry five 
were added. At a _ reception given Mr. 
Blunt, Oct. 12, a beautiful gold watch was 
given him, as a token of the esteem of the 
congregation. H. C. Williams, of Fairfield, 
Neb., has been called to the Soutk Joplin 
work. The family of Mr. Blunt will re- 
main in South Joplin during the winter, 
Mr. Blunt having begun his new work Oct. 19. 





| 

| Announcement 

| The Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners will hold two examinations for the 
registrations of nurses, both under the pro- 
visions of the law approved June 30, 1913, 
involving a waiver for graduates of schools 
“connected with Hospitals in good standing, 
| requiring a systematic course of at ieast 
| two years.” One will be held in Chicago 
| November 21 and 22, 1913; one in Spring- 
field December 10 and 11, 1913. Formal ap- 
plication must be made at least fifteen days 
prior to date of examination. For rules 
and application blanks address 

Anna L, Tittman, R. N., 
Secretary. 
127 North Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Teacher Training that Trains! 





Hopkins, National Secretary. 


C. Settle, Ohio State Secretary. 


The spelling match type of “teacher training” las passed. 


Note what two of our Sunday School leaders say avout our second year’s course: 


“You have made a very happy selection of books for the Advanced Standard Course.”—Robert M. 


“You have framed a very strong course and I can see no improvement to be made in same.”—Myron 


THE ADVANCED COURSE INCLUDES: 


The Old Testament and Contents. Robertson. Cloth, 40c; paper, 25c. 
The New Testament and Writers. McClymont. Cloth, 50c; paper, 25c. 
The Pupil and the Teacher. Weigle. Cloth, 50c; paper, 35c. 

Efficiency in the Sunday School. Cope. $1. 
Church History in the Modern S, S. Coleman. Cloth, 50c; paper, 25c. 


Mountain Peaks of Missions. Paul. Cloth, 50c; manila, 


Express Extra. 


Our First Standard text will be out January first 


Substantial courses have taken its place. 


35c. 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF INFLUENCE. 


By A. Z. CONRAD. 

How much are you worth? Not cash but 
credit measures your commercial power. How 
much can you lift? Very little with mere 
muscle Your lifting power is determined 
by fulerum and lever. Intellectually you 
are great, not as the storehouse of knowl 
edge acquired through study, but you are 
equal to all your available resource in the 
way of great libraries which have the ac- 


cumulated wisdom of the ages. It is there- 
fore a question of appropriable wealth. Rep- 
utation is capital. Not what you have in 


the bank, but that, plus what your financial 
record and standing can command, determines 


what your investing ability is. In the in- 
dustrial world the car of progress moves On 
wheels of credit. This illustrates the value 


of reputation and the importance of keeping 
your name untarnished. 


INFLUENCE, 


Your worth to the world is wholly a ques- 
tion of influence. Power to direct the con- 
duet of others is the most sacred of all abil- 
ity Influence expresses itself partly in In- 
tellectual ability to convince. A logician 
is influential with the people who are capable 
of following his argument and who seriously 
desire to know the truth. It is a high priv- 
ilege to satisfy an intellectual quest and to 
change interrogation points to periods, But 
greater than this is that power of persuasion 
that secures the surrender of the will. It 
is one thing to know the truth and quite 
another to be obedient to it. He is a much 
greater man who can persuade another to 
invest his life and energy in some enterprise 
than he who can merely convince another 


that the enterprise is a good one. The woo- 
ing note is a thousand times more effective 
than the warring note The sword is no 


mateh for suavity. Artillery is useless 
against icebergs, sunbeams compel them to 


capitulate Wind awakens the wrath of the 
sea but the persuasions of gravity control 
the whole ocean. Portrayal, counsel, appeal, 


all these are phases of influence, but all of 
them taken together do not represent in 
fluence at its highest and best. 


EXAMPLI 
rhe very heart of influence is example. In 
example we have the radiation of personal 


ity and the real measure of personal powel 
Here is something for which every Man 1s 
accountable and whether he will or not, he 
must and does exercise an influence on others 
by what he thinks, feels and acts It per 
tains to the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the ignorant, the 
good and the wicked rhe great Apostle to 
the Gentiles recognized the inestimable im 
portance of example in the development of 
the Kingdom of Christ He noted the in- 
evitableness of influence, the impossibility 
of separateness which would excuse anybody 
from the responsibility of influence Romans 


14:7, “For none of us liveth to himself and 
none dieth to himself.” We stand or fall 
not so much by what we say as by what we 
are \ single act can neutralize and destroy 


the effects of the exhortations of a lifetime. 
Precept depends for its support upon a cor 
responding example We are blasting o1 
blessing We are destroying or developing. 
We are awakening faith or creating doubt. 
We are advancing life or hastening death 


in other lives The universality of the law 
gives it special importance None so poor, 
so weak, so ineffective, so belated but that 
they lead some other one. All this is inde 


pendent of purpose or desire. It is a neces 
sary part simply of being. 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF LIVING, 

The glory, the sanctity, together with the 
overwhelming responsibility of living, all 
these are wrapped up in the single word, 
‘example - Lack of eloquence a lack of 


*Note.—International Sunday-school Les- 
son for Nov, 9th, 1913. Scripture, Romans 
14:7-21. 


prominence of position, a lack of noteworthy 
heredity, these things cannot divest life of its 
worth. There yet remains the fact of in- 
fluence. Romans 14:12, “So then every one of 
us shall give an account of himself to God.” 
Not of what his talent is; not of what his 
environment is; not what his privilege of ed- 
ucation is; irrespective of all these things 
he shall give an account of himself. Person- 
ality is the thing that counts because from 
personality emanates influence. To be sure 
there are collateral considerations of impor- 
tance; wealth, education, reputation, natural 
endowment, all these are in the nature of 
trusteed power. Waste is wicked. All abil- 
ity is a trust. It must be administered con- 
scientiously and righteously. We have to 
be both wisdom and will to those less favored 
than ourselves. It is vain to ask, “Shall I 
not do what I will with mine own?” Right 
here we confuse issues and ignore facts. 
Nothing I have is my own. We read, “All 
things are yours.” Yes, but there is added 
to this, “and ye are Christ’s.” Living is 
tremendously serious business. To live super- 
ficially, flippantly, indifferently is itself sin. 
Example is the tragic, telling fact of life. 
On its spiritual side it is all glorious, since 
it gives life its zest and satisfaction. It in- 
cludes all who will it so in the list of world- 
builders... On its vice side it is terrible to 
contemplate, and its consequences, who can 
measure? The apostolic caution should re- 
ceive larger attention from the Christian 
world: “Judge this rather that no man put 
a stumbling block in his brother’s* way, or 
an occasion for falling.” 


EVIL THE PERVERSION OF GOOD. 


V. 14. “I know and am persuaded of the 
Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean of itself.” 
Certainly not, no power of mind or body, no 
material object is in itself despicable. It 
is in the use or abuse of things that their 
moral significance is found. Good or bad 
has to do with human decision. The misuse 
or abuse of a thing in itself good, changes 
it at once from good to evil. The saddest 
of all facts is this, that vision comes to be 
so distorted, conscience so seared, the cur 
rent of evil desire so intense that men can 
actually confuse evil with good until they 
say, “Evil, be thou my good.” An evil prac- 
tice may be so habitually indulged in as to 
lose all of its repulsiveness and become posi- 
tively attractive. All this emphasizes the 
importance of influence and the necessity of 
clearness of discrimination and conscious- 
ness in choice. It is this very perversion 
of good into evil with which we have to 
reckon in the matter of influence. If the 
misuse and the abuse of a thing are probable, 
then we must hesitate even though we might 
ourselves indulge innocently in it, simply 
because of the probability of its trend of in- 


fluence. It is not enough for me to know 


that | ean do this or that. I must know 
that my use of it would not be likely to 
lead someone else to its abuse. <A study of 


consequences is imperative, and must always 
be taken into consideration in determining 
my own conduct. It is undoubtedly true that 
many men may safely engage in practices 
without injury to themselves which others 
cannot indulge in without almost a certainty 
of self-destruction. An athlete can row with 
safety on the quiet waters above the falls and 
move far down where the current becomes 
swift, while an invalid or an inexperienced 
oarsman following the example wouid be 
dashed over the precipice to death. If the 
athdete knows that the example will lead 
others less strong to ruin, he has no right, 
however safe to himself, to go down into the 
danger zone. 


LIBERTY AND LICENSE, 


My liberty can easily lead to another man’s 
license. With a disciplined mind and a 
fixed purpose I might safely read books con- 
taining much of falsehood and many ex- 
pressions of unbelief, but when I know that 
the reading of these books, however much 
of valuable scientific information they may 
contain, are likely to unsettle the faith of 
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another or lead to a lack of reverence of holy 
things, my business is to let such books alone, 
and this in order that my example may not 
be destructive of the faith of others. The 
principle is put in the fifteenth verse of the 
fourteenth chapter of Romans, “Destroy not 
with thy meat, him for whom Christ died.” 
Reference is here made to the practice of eat- 
ing meat offered to idols. Some might do 
this with impunity and without affecting in 
the least their sound support of truth. ‘Lhey 
might ignore entirely its relation to heathen 
customs. But with others its influence would 
be different. It might lead many to a dis 
respect of the Christian faith and even to 
an acceptance of idolatrous practices. In 
this period when the pleasure passion is on 
so strong the exhortation of the Apostle is 
all the more important. If I discover that 
the use of my automobile on Sunday, for 
physical benefit, for a sincere and honest 
communing with nature, is leading multi- 
tudes of people not very closely attached to 
the church to disregard their Christian obli- 
gations and make Sunday a mere holiday, 
there is only one thing for me to do as a 
consistent Christian, and that is for me to 
voluntarily deprive myself of my liberty in 
order that my example may not destroy some- 
one for whom Christ died. Not alone for 
my brother’s sake, but for my Redeemer’s 
sake I must recognize the sacredness of in- 
fluence. I dare do nothing which will des- 
troy or even lessen my power to persuade 
men to live for Christ. “Let not then your 
good be evil spoken of.” V. 16. To be careless 
in these matters is to forfeit all right to 
discipleship. It is to diminish our worth to 
the Kingdom because it lessens our power 
among men. No pleasure is worth it. Right 
here we find abundant reason to condemn un 
sparingly the use of tobacco by clergymen. 
It is bad business for a minister of the Gos- 
pel. He who visits the sick should be clean. 
He who would help mothers keep their sons 
pure should set an example to which mothers 
san point. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND RIGHT. 


Jesus, who is our perfect example, dwelt 
very little upon his rights. He was concerned 
with righteousness. What no man has a right 
to demand of me I may willingly do for my 
Master’s sake. The weak man or the wicked 
man may have no right to say to others, “You 
have no business to engage in this or that 
because I am likely to take advantage of it 
and go wrong.” We are not questioning the 
rights of the individual to do many things 
which he had better refrain from doing be- 


‘cause of its influence upon others. It is not 


that other men have a right to demand 
of you that you should refrain from cer- 
tain practices, but that you_ should volun- 
tarily be willing and glad to do so for the 
Kingdom of Christ and the salvation of souls. 
In the extension of the Kingdom the appli- 
cation of this principle is vital. Jesus made 
this clear when again and again he said, re- 
specting certain lines of conduct, “If you do 
these things only, what thank have you? Do 
not even the publicans the same?” Indeed, 
sacrifice begins right in the centre of our 
rights and not when we have reached their 
lirait. This principle can appropriately have 
application to every law of the Decalogue, but 
it has its peculiar force with respect to cer- 
tain great evils of our own day. It is im- 
mensely important in relation to maintaining 
church and the investment of influence ia 
it through regularity of attendance and en- 
thusiastic advocacy. It is wonderfully per- 
tinent with respect to the keeping of the 
Christian Sabbath, but probably it finds its 
most important application with respect to 
the liquor traffic, in all of its forms and 
phases 
CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. 

Our final appeal must ever be to our Lord. 
What would Jesus do if he were to move in 
the social circles of our day? It would be 
the worst sacrilege to say he would either 
drink himself, or exonorate the moderate 
drinker. It is safe to lay it down as a 
broad principle that Jesus Christ in modern 
life would do nothing which would endanger 
the life of a brother man. It is more than 
possible we would hear once more, “Woe unto 
you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.” Let 
us move to the levels of high Christian privi- 
lege and think less of our rights and more 
of our opportunities. 
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The Mid-Week Service 


By Sras JONEs. 





UNION WITH CHRIST. 
Oct. 29. John 15:1-8. 

Union with Christ is a theme that rejoices 
the heart of the mystic. To him that union 
is deliverance from doubt and fear and dis- 
traction. It causes things of time and sense 
tc pass from the mind and it introduces the 
Eternal. If we were all mystics, ecstatic ex- 
periences would mark the consideration of the 
present theme. But we are not all mystics, 
perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say 
that we are mystics only occasionally. We 
like to think that we approach the discussion 
of religion with the determination to keep 
within the bounds of the severely practical. 

Union With Christ’s Disciples. 

From the day he spoke his last word to his 
disciples down to the present Christ has had 
disciples. The facts seem to give ample war- 
rant for the belief that disciples of Christ 
will be found upon earth in the future. One 
who wishes to be joined to Christ will, if he 
knows what he needs, join himself to the dis- 
ciples. The Christian is not an Ishmaelite 
with his hand against every man. His is the 
social mind. He is a free man, he will not be 
coerced; but ne is far enough along in intelli- 
gence and feeling to choose companionship in 
religious experience. He gives attention to 
the ideals that are common to himself and 
his felloW disciples and he values these so 
much that he can recognize the differences 
between his beliefs and practices and those ot 
his brethren and maintain his right to hold 
opinions not approved by others without be- 
ing alienated from them. One may contend 
earnestly for the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints, so he thinks, and not be can- 
tankerous and opinionated. In fact, if there 
is any man whose discipleship he doubts, it is 
the man who is arrogant in opinion and who 
substitutes prejudice for honest investigation. 


The Mind of Christ. 


There is a certain way of looking at life 


and conduct which is distinctively Christian. 
Those who have this way of estimating them- 
selves and their neighbors possess the mind of 
Christ. The robber, whether he masks his face 
and uses a gun to induce his victim to hand 
over his property or brings to his aid busi- 
ness; and legal habits that society has ac- 
quired from pirates, is a stranger to the mind 
of Christ. Jesus was always fair. He sought 
to take advantage of no man. Fairness is a 
mark of discipleship, the absence of it is the 
mark of a mind alienated from Christ. 1s 
business organized so that the spirit of fair- 
ness counts for success? Is it just that the 
spirit of war should be fostered and that 
taxes should be made more and more burden - 
some that armies and navies may be sup- 
ported? The mind of Christ is a radical min 
[t permits no compromise. Our morality 1s 
too much of a mixture to be called Christian. 
It has many elements of Christianity. There 
are many admirable Christian lives blessing 
the world by their presence, but we have as 
yet only glimpses of the world in which the 
mind of Christ shall be the mind of govern- 
ment and business and personal conduct. 


The Hope. of Christ. 


It is fatal to a man’s character to lose 
hope. Jesus inspires a great hope. He saw, 
as we do not, the sin of the world. The hurt 
that sin inflicts upon the souls of man we 
see but dimly. We are indignant when some 
ne robs us or one of our associates. A few 
of us have a profound sense of the awful- 
ness of sin. Jesus felt its power whenever 
it defiled and destroyed the weakest. Never- 
theless, he was hopeful. He looked to the day 
of triumph. We are not learning from him 
that a certain number of women must be 
sacrificed to the lust of man, that greed must 
forever be allowed to feed upon childhood 
and womanhood, or that the unscrupulous 
and violent shall inherit the earth. Mueh 
of our preaching is hopeless. Even when we 
savy that Christ is conquering, our voice be- 
trays the absence of hope. Union with 
Christ is life to hope. The mind that is 
filled with the sentiments originating from 
this union is possessed of reasons for hope. 
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